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FOREWORD 


Words are sometimes coloured by circumstance, and they 
take on, from the events of an age, a signification and an atmo¬ 
sphere which are foreign to their original character and which 
pass away wth the passing of time. This has been the fate in 
our own days of the word “ Total The rise of the totalitarian 
state has coloured everything “ total ” with the unhealthy hues 
of the “ totalitarian ” ; the two words are often treated as 
synonyms, and the latter has rendered the former suspect, in 
whatever context it may occur. It is necessar)', therefore, to 
make it clear that in this book the word “ total ” is used in its 
proper sense of “ whole ”, with no arriere pensees of a political or 
ideological character. This is not a book on Totalitarian Educa¬ 
tion, nor a recommendation that any of the principles of political 
totalitarianism should be applied to education. Indeed, in the 
view of the writer, there is no such thing as Totalitarian 
Education : the phrase contains a contradiction in terms, and 
we should not recognize as education anything that goes on in 
the schools and universities of the totalitarian state. Such a 
pseudo-education is indeed the very antithesis of Total Education 
as it is interpreted in this book : to take but one instance. Total 
Education {by definition) caters for the needs of all boys and 
girls and adult members of the community in their infinite variety, 
and it can only do this if its educational provision is of a like 
variety—a variety which will depend to some degree on in¬ 
dependence : but such variety and independence could never 
be tolerated in the totalitarian state. The two conceptions— 
Total Education and Totalitarian Education—are poles asunder. 
This book is a plea for the former, for a synthesis in our educational 
pla^ng and in our educational practice, but not for a strait- 
waistcoat. There is nothing uniform or rigid or regimented 
about Total Education. To use a metaphor which is used more 
than once in the following pages, its aim is an educational tapestry, 

on which there is woven, out of a diversity of colours and designs 
an intelligible pattern. ’ 






TOTAL EDUCATION 


CHAPTER I 

ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS 

Analysis has for its chief function to prepare the way for synthesis. 

Herbert Speruer. 

The human mind is more apt for analysis than for synthesis, 
and the process of investigation or dissection comes more easily 
to us than the process of construction or articulation. Many of 
our semi-proverbial cautions and injunctions, which have become 
cturent in common speech, bear witness to this. “ Think it 
out ”—one of the schoolmaster’s favourite pieces of advdee ; “ let 
us get down to brass tacks ” ; “ the bare bones of the problem ” ; 
“ we cannot see the wood for the trees ” ; “ look after the pence 
and the pormds with look after themselves ”—these, and a score of 
similar phrases, which are constantly on our lips, are evidence 
for this natural tendency of our minds. Each in our own field, 
we analyse that which is presented to us, as a necessary step to 
its imderstanding ; the scientist analyses light, sound, or chemical 
compounds ; the hterary critic a poem or a tale ; the grammarian 
a sentence and its clauses ; the philosopher an argument, a 
system of thought, or the sequence of cause and effect ; the 
sociologist a social system ; the man in the street his feelings, 
his mental processes, his motives, and the situations with which 
his daily life confronts him. The psycho-analyst analyses the 
unconscious ; and the undiscriminating eagerness with which the 
processes of psycho-analysis have been accepted by the general 
public, even in their most experimental forms, is further evidence 
of how congenial the work of analysis is. This analysis is some¬ 
times quantitative, sometimes qualitative, and often a confused 
medley of the two. On the other hand, the work of synthesis 
is much less congenial, and the faculty of integration a much 
less common phenomenon. To synthesize is a more formid¬ 
able task than to analyse, and it can only be accomplished by 
the choicest spirits. It is they who, in the field of science, can 
attain to a synoptic \icw of the universe, which comprehends in 
one grasp not only the individual links in the causal chain, but 
the chain as a whole, linking together the full experiences of the 
human mind. The great physicians are not those who are most 
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skilful at anzilysing a disease, but rather those who know that 
there is no such thing as a disease, but simply a sick human being, 
and who treat each patient as a whole, ministering to a mind and 
a character which are diseased in the diseases of the body. The 
literary critic who subjects the parables of Jesus to a detailed 
analysis will arrive at a result very different from the intention 
of their author : it is noteworthy that the analytical “ expira¬ 
tions ” of these parables to be found in the Gospels are of very 
doubtful authenticity, and they yield only fragments of the truth, 
and indeed obscure the meaning of the parable as a whole. 
" Analysis ”, said Macaulay, “ is not the business of the poet: 
his office is to portray, not to dissect ”, and the poet is by deriva¬ 
tion “ the maker ”, whose work represents the rarest creations of 
the human spirit. The man in the street for whom his daily 
experience is an ordered unity, who sees his life steadily and sees 
it whole, will find himself travelling with but few companions. 
It was only the philosopher-kings, rare spirits, who could grasp 

the idea of the Good. 


What are the reasons for this propensity to the one process, 
and reluctance to face the other ? It may be that there is 
something innate in us which partially accoimts for it. The 
savage beheves in the mag[ic efl&cacy of words, and the child will 
constantly ask, " What is it called ? ” We see here manifestations 
of a natural human desire for definiteness and clarification. We 
want some instrument which will fence off one object or one 
experience from all others, and enable us to identify it beyond 
any shadow of doubt and to give it a meaning. When we are 
faced with a complex object, a vague and general idea, or a 
complicated situation, we find such an instrument in analysis. 
We are like careful travellers with a large stack of lu^age, who 
not only insist that each piece should be labelled, but who also 
would prefer that each label should bear a complete invento^ 
of the contents of the package : o^y then wotdd they be able 
to face their journey with any feeling of s^urity or of men ^ 
comfort. This is a natural human trait, and is seen in the ™ 
which many men and women conduct their journey throu^ me. 
They like “ to know where they are ”, and they cannot know 

that unless they also know the nature of their surroundmgs and 
the contents of the baggage, intellectual and sgntual no 
material, which they are taking with them ^enc^e d^^ 

resting on a faulty foundation. It is based on the opmion, widely 
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held and very powerful in directing our way of life, that to analyse 
and to label is to understand : thus a boy will be encouraged to 
take a thing to pieces, in order that he may know how it works ; 
but he will never achieve a true understanding of it until he puts 
it together again and sees it working. This is the second half 
of the process, and it is often neglected. The traveller with his 
luggage will only have a very superficial half-knowledge of his 
possessions, however exhaustively labelled they may be, unless he 
also knows what each object is for ; and the man with “ money 
to spend ” in his pocket (a common and very deplorable condition 
nowada)^) may be able to add it up in pounds, shillings, and 
pence, but will never really know what he has got until it forms 
a foctor in a whole situation centred on the selling-counter of a 
shop. This fallacy, however, is another explanation of our 
common disp>osition to analysis. There is another childish trait 
which leads to the same end. It is the destructiveness which is 
characteristic of childhood. A child would always pull to pieces 
rather than put together, and the sudden collapse of a bridge 
is more spectacular and more appealing than the slow and 
laborious process of its construction. The child is father of the 
man ; and this trait, carried over, in sublimated forms, into our 
adult life, leads again to our preference for analysis over synthesis. 
It is a manifestation of “ original sin ”. Moreover, faced with 
the growing complexity of life, we experience a growing desire 
for simplification. In a world of vast combines, of ever-widening 
associations, of industrial processes unintelligible in their intricacy, 
of overwhelming economic forces, of social systems bewildering 
in their complicated structure, of wholes which are too huge to 
be grasped as wholes and too heterogeneous in their composition 
to be seen as organisms—^in such a world the individual feels lost 
md insignificant; he moves about in a world unrealized ; his 
life loses meaning, and he loses self-respect. He feels instinctively 
that he belongs to a simpler order of things, and that his true 
home is elsewhere. To that home he strives to return. He longs 
to live in surroundings that he can manage, to handle tools that 
he can understand, to m a ni pulate figures that are not astronom¬ 
ical, to deal in thoughts that are not beyond his comprehension, 
to live in a society small enough for him to feel that he counts 
and where he can regain his self-respect. This is a natural 
longing, to which the poets often bear witness ; and it issues 
to-day in an endeavour to reduce everything that conftonts us 
to its simplest and most manageable elements. A high degree 
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of specialization in industry, so far &om being antipathetic to 
man’s desires, rather ministers to them ; and many workmen find 
greater contentment in the simple monotony of a routine taglr 
''^^ch they can manage, than in the supposedly more satisfying 
activities of greater interest and responsibility. A man of great 
academic e m i n e n ce once told me that he found more satisfaction 
in the washing-up which fell to him under war-time conditions 
than in his professional activities ; and his reason was that the 
former was a clear-cut task, with a definite b^jinning and end, 
and there was no doubt when it ivas done. And that su^ests a final 
reason for the preference of analysis over synthesis. In the work 
of synthesis, when you have completed your whole, you are at 
once confronted with the question whether this result may not 
be part of a larger whole ; in fact, it nearly always is. Synthesis 
is an imending process, and creation is always unfinished. In a 
sense, this may be true of analysis also ; but in analysis there is 
always a point where you may rest, the point where you find yoiu* 
material manageable. There is no such resting-place in synthesis, 
and there alwa^'s remains a doubt whether the task is done, a 
doubt which it takes but little to change into a rhall^ngring 
certainty that it is but begxm. Contentment may be achiev^ in 
the one process, but never in the other. 

To draw attention to this tendency, a tendency which is both 
natural to man and fostered by the conditions of twentieth- 
centiuy civilization, is not to decry it or to deny to analysis its 
fundamental imp>ortance for the conduct of daily life and for 
human progress. For many it provides the only means by which 
the burden of life becomes tolerable ; and the power to resolve 
experience into its simpler elements is a way of escape fix>m an 
unintelligibility, which is akin to insanity, into an environment, 
howev'er limited and incomplete, where men can fed at home; 
they may miss much of the gold of life, but they buy and sell 
their happiness in a currency which they can manage. An 
elemental humap need is thus met. Nor can it be disputed that 
scientific analysis has greatly added to man’s material comforts. 
“ Most of our inventions ”, it has been pxjinted out, “ have been 
suggested by actually or intellectually pulling something else in 
pieces and the new heaven and new earth which scientific 
interest has given us, not only more comfortable but vastly more 
fascinating than ever before, are not the fiiU extent of the gift ' 
“ for our way of thinking has also been altered, and we have 

1 P. G. Hamerton. The bOeUecbud Lifi. 
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been given new minds and hearts and memories to enjoy the new 
heaven and earth Our powers of penetration are sharpened ; 
we develop an acuter insight, a more meticulous attention to 
detail, greater accuracy and exactitude in thought, a new respect 
for the small and the superficially unimportant, a more critical 
attitude. These qualities are of value for dealing with the vagqe 
atiH indeterminate abstractions of contemporary thought, with 
ideas mass-produced in the wireless factory, with the common 
co nfii«r>n between fact and inference, and with the specious half- 
truths of the advertisement hoarding. Moreover, the specializa¬ 
tion in professional and industrial life, in which we see the 
analy tical tendency writ large and reflected in society, undoubt¬ 
edly makes for efficiency, even though it be efficiency in only a 
narrow field ; while the specialized knowledge which this entaik, 
the thorough mastery of at least one subject or one skill, is a 
necessary element in the mastery of life ; one of the essential 
factors in “ being good ” is being good at something in particular. 
There is no popular maxim ”, says the Bishop of Southwell, 
more dangerous to spiritual and moral well-being than the tag 
laborare est orate ” : the prayer is not in the work of the hands, 
unless the hands are the real masters of their skill; to work is not 
enough, and the process only becomes sanctified when it is skilful 
work. 

But when the undoubted advantages of the analytical temper 
have been admitted, there is much to be said on the other side ; 
there are disadvantages here so grave as to become dangers, not 
only to the mind of their victim but also to the society which he 
creates around himself. Many of these are derived from the 
tendency to regard analysis as an end in itself, rather than as the 
indispensable means to a valuable synthesis. “ Analysis ”, said 
Herbert Spencer, “ has for its chief function to prepare the way 
for synthesis ”, and it is this truth which is so often and so danger¬ 
ously neglected. The result is that only half of the story is 
told, and the analytical account becomes a tale told by an idiot, 
signifying nothing; significance only arises in the creative act 
of reconstruction which must follow the act of disintegration, and 
in a further intuitional grasp of the whole, which comes to the 
patient seeker in a flash of illumination, as something more than 
the mere sum of its parts. Such creative and enlightened experi¬ 
ence is dependent on wisdom and faith j knowledge does no 
more than prepare the way for it. The analytical mind, however, 
is content with knowledge, and with knowledge of the little rather 
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than of the big; and straws and sticks and dust with most 
are the great things now looked afterWisdom has been 
described by Professor Whitehead as the ** art of the utilization 
of knowledge and it is an art which is seldom acquired^ becair^ 
its importance is seldom recognized. Indeed the essential distinc¬ 
tion between the two qualities is often blurred : 

Knowledge and wisdom, fkr from being one. 

Have oft-times no connection* Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men; 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass. 

The mere materials with which wisdom builds. 

Till smoothed and squared and fitted to its place. 

Docs but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 

Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much. 

Wisdom is humble that he knows not more.* 

We should do well to ponder these words of William Cowper. 
An appreciation of the truth which they contain may save us 
from some dangerous propensities j we shall be less indined to 
set too high a value on the mere enumeration of the dements in 
a compound or situation as the key to its underst an d in g; we 
shall less readily mistake the part for the whole, or pay as much 
attention to the bricks as to the house which wisdom builds out 
of them; we shall be less liable to that intellectual arrogance 
which was characteristic of certain circles between the wars and 
which led to so much “ debunkii^ ”, by purdy analytical methods, 
of standards and values and conceptions which had given a certain 
unity to life and held the scheme of things together ; and in the 
place of these gods who were overthrown, there were no ddties 
set up other than pure intellectual power, and pure intellectual 
power is an unsatisfactory ddty to worship, for he filters out the 
eternal element in *an object or a situation, which is the secret of 
its meaning and which can only be grasped as a whole.* One 
effect of these propensities was that the maps of life have been 
rolled up, and few are now able to plot their position in the 
spiritual geography of their time. In the past there has always 
been a map there, though it has not always been the same map j 
for centuries it was the theological map, and it was drawn by 

* John Bunyan, TTtt PtlgtwCs Progff$s^ 

• The Tyrau^ of MaOemolics (S-tM. Pi«) • " 
eternal Truth— is the concern of poetry, not of sdenre : [the calcidus methodl is a 

false god . He is not a god at all, he is nothing more than a si^ For neariyttn* 

himdivd vean our civU^tion has been worshipping a filter. 
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the Roman CathoUc Church ; or the map was provided by a 
system of philosophy, unanalysed by many and dimly appre- 
hended, but accepted as a background against which^ human 
experience became coherent in all its variety ; in Victorian days 
there were standards of value recognized throughout the com¬ 
munity, which did not vary with geographical areas or occupa¬ 
tions or social station ; they were the product of faith or of 
wisdom (and often there is little to differentiate the two), they 
were imperfectly understood, but they formed a common ground 
on which all citizens met and marched together. It was right 
that these maps should be more carefully studied, but it was 
wrong that when they were found to be faultily drawn they should 
be tom to pieces and the litter left lying about—the triumph of 
man’s intelligence and the mockery of his wisdom. It was right 
that the ethical standards should be examined (o qve^haaroi; 


fitog ov fitonog), but it was wrong that the examination should 
stop short at the wreckage of inconsistencies and prejudices which 
was revealed, and that no more seaworthy vessel should have been 
constructed. The result was that “ the majority of men ex¬ 
changed the certainty of faith for the twihght of opinion ”, and 
the courses which they pursued became correspondingly erratic. 
“ In every sense one is but an unhealthy fraction when alone ; 
only in society with his equals, a whole : ” so wrote Thomas 
Carlyle, and it was unhealthy fractions that men became. 

This factorization of the individual, this fragmentation of his 
life had its counterpart in the society which he formed round 
himself, a society which has been passing through one of its 
recurrent periods of disorganization. 


One finds in the history of human civilization [writes Dr. Gilbert 
Murray] a constant alternation between two processes—first organiza* 
don, and then disorganizadon . . . first the slow building up of an 
ordered social structme or cosmos, then the reduction of that cosmos 
into chaos. No human cosmos endures very long. If it is not 
shattered by invasion or civil war or external disaster, it is undermined 
by the advance of knowledge, by the growth of social elements hitherto 
n^Iected and making for confusion, by some inherent contradiedon 
in its own basis, or the like : 


and he adds, quoting Bishop Gore, “ In the long run, what any 
society is to become will depend on what it believes or disbelieves 
about the eternal things.” ' ^Ve have had our full share of 
external disaster, but more disintegrating and more destructive 


* Gilbert Murray, The Ordeal of Um Cenerathn. 
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have been those other forces to which he alludes, and one of the 
most remarkable characteristics of the chaos to which these have 
reduced us is that we do not know what we believe or disbelieve 
about the eternal things. Our values have become parochialized, 
and their parishes are not those of the Christian or any Mother 
Church. There is no common worship in its original sense of 
“ worth-ship ” ; for our sense of worth, and our standards of 
thought and of conduct, vary from locality to locality, from 
profession to profession, from occupation to occupation, from 
class to class, and from situation to situation. The values of the 
country are different from those of the town, and in subtle ways 
the Northumbrian will arrange them in an order and in categories 
different from those of the man of Kent. We speak of the 
“ la^v> er’s conscience ”, with the implication that the inner voice 
speaks to him in tones other than those which w^e are accustomed 
to hear. “ Business is business ” : this phrase, in the context in 
which it is usually employed, means nothing more than that the 
commonly accepted standards of right and wrong cannot hold, 
and cannot reasonably be expected to hold, in the business world. 
Honesty is one thing to a man when he is dealing with his friend, 
and quite- another w'hen he is dealing with a public serviccj such 
as a railway company, or with a public authority, such as the 
tax-collector. Socizd classes vary in their standards of truth and 
morality ; a lie ^^ill be a white lie to one class, and black as pitch 
to another ; and there is one morzdity of the slums, another of 
the garden-city, and a third of the West End, and one morality 
differeth from another morality in glory. The parson and the 
schoolmaster are not as other men ; they are popularly supposed 
to breathe a more rarified ethical atmosphere, not necessarily a 
better atmosphere and not necessarily a worse, but a different; 
their ethical standard is sui generis, and is attached to their pro¬ 
fession ; it stamps them as belonging to a race apart. The 
private individual and the citizen of the sovereign state are often 
a Jekyll and Hyde in the same human being ; what he views 
with loathing in the first capacity, he accepts and justifies in the 
second, and “ civilization has become a device for delegating the 
vices of individuals to larger and larger communities The 



liberal interpretation of the rules that whatever else it may be, 
it is certainly “ not cricket We have indeed entered upon 
the modem expression of henotheism, that midway stage in 

^ R. Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society. 
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religious history' between poly-theism and monotheism ; whenever 
we travel into new territory-, ^vhether geographical, occupationa , 
social or political, we enter the territory' of new gods, and we 
leave’our old gods behind us, not deny-ing their existence but 
neglecting their worship. Truly the gods are come do\yn to us 
in the likeness of men, and among them is to be recognized not 

infr equently the chief speaker. . , . i 

This specializatioii of values has been accompanied by other 

forms of specialization no less damaging to the coherence of 

society, though operating sometimes in a more restricted field. 

Theory has been divorced from practice, and the theorist and the 

practical man often vieAV one another with a mutual and an 

uneasy suspicion. The igmtion bet%veen the life of thought and 

the life of action has fused. There is a di\'ision in the community 

here, and the division is fostered and perpetuated by the tradi- 

tioni British disinclination for thought and distrust of ideas. It 

is a foolish pride which finds its satisfaction in muddling through, 

and treats with an amused contempt those w’ho think things 

through. “ Highbrow ” has become a term of opprobrium, and 

the contribution which the intellectual may make to the general 

well-being is thereby jeopardized. The institution of Nuffield 

College at Oxford, as the meeting-ground of the men of action 

and the men of thought, is a welcome step in the other direction, 

but it needs many imitators to be a powerful agent in welding 

together a society which has been falling apart and thus failing 

to realize a large proportion of its potential capacity. This 

realization of capacity is further diminished by our failure to give 

to youth its proper place in society and to enable it to make its 

proper contribution. We have too readily accepted the poet^s 

higUy questionable statement that “ Crabbed age and youth 

cannot live together ” ; formidable barriers have been erected 

between the two, and the story' of the years between the wars 

would have been a very different one, and a far less humiliating 

one, had not crabbed age been left in almost sole possession of the 

field. Age distrusts youth, and youth suspects age. The result 

is that the fireshness and the firee spirit of youth, unhampered by 

a stake in the status quo, and with its invaluable detachment from 

vested interests, has been left unused. Let us not to the marriage 

of these true minds, the old and the young, admit any further 

impediment! On another plane we have wtnessed a growing 

and harmful dichotomy between vocation and culture, and 

educational circles in particular have indulged in much hot and 
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wasteful controversy on the theme. We need to recognize that 
the antithesis is an artificial one, and that we must achieve a new 
twentieth-centuiy”^ synthesis between the two. “ There can ”, as 
Professor ^Vhitehead points out, “be no adequate technical 
education which is not liberal, and no liberal education which 
is not technical.” The truth has never been better expressed 
than in the Biyxe Commission’s Report of fifty years ago : 

Technical education is secondaiy% i.e. it comes after the education 
which has awakened the mind by teaching the child the . . . alphabet 
of all knowledge. . . . And secondary education is technical, i.e. it 
teaches the boy so to apply the principles he is learning, and so to learn 
the principles by appljang them, or so to use the instruments he is 
being made to know, as to perform or produce something, inteipret 
a literature or a science, make a picture or a book, practise a plastic 
or manual art, convince a jury or persuade a senate, translate or 
annotate an author, dye wool, weave cloth, design or construct a 
machine, navigate a ship or command an army.^ 

Fifty years have gone by, and this wisdom is still to be learnt. 
Analysis, combining with other forces less under our control, has 
split up the processes of industry' into more fi-agmentary and less 
significant operations than have e\xr been demanded of working 
man in the history’ of the world ; and while there has been a 
marked gain in efficiency’ here, there has been an equally marked 
loss of social significance \NTiether the gain outweighs the loss 
is a matter for argument. What is not a matter for argument 
is our need of a dehberate effort to restore even to the most highly 
specialized industrial operations their significance for society, so 
that industry may’ be integrated not only’ w’ith itself but also w’ith 
the community w'hich it sers’cs. In the realms of thought, the 
analytical temper of the age has been respoiisible for the f^e 
distinction between the material and the spiritual, a distinction 
which has departmentalized human experience and human 
destiny, sharply separated the reUgious from the secular 
(dehumanizing the one, and despiritualizing the other), led to 
the traditional conflicts between science and rehgion, and set up 
altoeether artificial barriers between the Kingdom of Heaven and 
the kingdom of earth. It is the same radical and selective mtd- 
lectualism that has uprooted morality from its seed-bed m 
theology, put it under the microscope of the humanist, and 
w-itnessed its gradual withering ; for if “ faith without worb is 
dead ”, work without faith is moribund. The Mrus of specializa¬ 
tion has entered into the field of scientific investigation ; we are 

' Bryct Commisswn Report ^ *895. 
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constandy urged to take a “ scientific %aew ” of some object such 
as the human body ; but the “ scientific \-iew ” on examination 
turns out to be a chemical view, or a biological \iew, or a physio¬ 
logical view, according to the special bent of the “ scientist ” who 
advises us j and we can no more by such a \'iew attain that 
“ knowledge ” of the object of our investigation, which by deriva¬ 
tion is the proper business of science, than we can understand a 
poem by the etymological examination of its component words. 
Let us consider one final example. “ With the progress of 
civilization we have become more analjtic in our thought. 
Civilized nations do not think of one another simply as master 
or servant, victor or vanquished ; they see that one nation may 
excel in one thing and another in something different, and thus 
each preserve its special interests and national pride.’’ ^ So far, 
so good. This is a valuable lesson to have learnt, but it is 
dangerous if we treat it as a conclusion \vhich we have reached ; 
and this is what we have done. Having reached this point by 
oiu: analysis of the international situation, we have stopped short 
there, and we have failed to go on to the s^mthesis which should 
follow. The result has been a strengthening of the conception 
of national sov^ereignty, and a rebirth of militaristic nationalism. 
As I write, the authorities in this and in other countries are con¬ 
sidering the future of civil aviation ; and it is ominous indeed 
that each country should be thinking primarily of staking out its 
claim, and that the talk should all be of “ competition ” in this 
field, and not of co-operation. Yet, how beautiful upon the 
highway's of the air may be the feet of him who publisheth peace ! 

Thus society has sectionalized itself—in its operations, in its 
habits of thought, in the mutual relations of its citizens, in its 
scales of value, and in its institutions. One of these institutions 
is education. So far little has been said about this, but its 
position in the picture which has been drawn, and the tasks laid 
upon it in the drawing of a new and better picture, will be 
discussed in the following chapters. Education is both the con¬ 
quered and the potential conqueror, the victim of the old order 
and the priest of the new. No institution has suffered more from 
the disintegrating tendencies of the time, and we must examine 
in detail the full measure of its disintegration. But no institution 
has finer powers of re-integration, or greater possibilities within 
It of leading man from the barren conclusions of anal^’sis to the 
fertile fields of synthesis, and reaping there the abundant and 

* Gilbert Murray, A Onfx^rsatum witk Bryce. 
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hard-won hars'est of his mind and will. To realize these possi¬ 
bilities will mean the achievement of a threefold task : first, that 
of re-integration in its own domain ; second, that of integrating 
its activities with the community which it both serves and creates ; 
and third, that of cultivating in those whom it teaches the synthetic 
attitude of mind and training them in the methods of synthesis, 
so that the men and w'omen going out firom our schools and 
collec^es may be able to form a coherent vision of their experience 
and in the light of that vision act as an integrati^force both in 
the national and in the international society. Tins is what is 
meant by Total Education, and to achieve such totality is a 
formidable endeavour. But the way has been made easier by 
an event which has befallen the nation and has put a sudden 
stop to the galloping consumption of analysis. That event is 

Total War. 



CHAPTER II 


total war and total education 

That which is not good for the swarm, neither is it good for the bee. 

Marcus Aurelius. 

“ It is one of the compensations, indeed the greatest of all, 
for the wastefulness, the woe, the cruel losses of war, that it causes 
a people to know itself a people ; and leads each one to esteem 
and prize most that which he has in common wth his fellow- 
countrymen, and not now any longer those things which separate 
and divide him from them.” These words were written by 
R. C. Trench in 1855, and if they were true of the people after 
the very limited impact of the Crimean War, how much more 
true are they to-day after the total impact of a war which has 
spared nobody, whether in the fighting services or a civilian, 
and which has demanded from all, both individually and as a 
community, all that they have to gi\ e ! Totality in war to-day 
is necessary for victory ; this has never been true before, and 
total war is a new experience in the history of man. No evidence 
is available of what its permanent effects are likely to be, but 
these can hardly be negligible, and there are good grounds for 
hope that some of them will be valuable. Meanwhile we may 
note some of the more prominent characteristics of total war and 
some of its immediate effects, particularly in the social and 
psychological fields. I shall then transfer the whole conception 
to the educational sphere, and translating it into the idiom of 
education try to interpret its meaning for the educationalist. 

Total war presents a different aspect under a totalitarian 
r^me and in a democratic society. In both circumstances its 
aim is the same, and many of its ine\dtable conditions, but the 
means adopted to achieve the aim vary. Under the conditions 
of a political totalitarianism total war becomes the effort of a 
regimented society ; in a democracy it becomes the effort of an 
orchestrated society; and a regiment and an orchestra behave 
and meet the demands upon them in very different ways. It is 
of the orchestra that I am here writing, an orchestra which 
demands the services of all and finds an instrument for each ; 
some instruments are more difficult to play, and some parts are 
more difficult to interpret, than others, but each instrument and 
part is chosen to suit the capacity of the performer ; successful 
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performance, in the easier categories no less than in the more 
difficult, demands the total concentration of all the individual’s 
powers on the task in hand, and allows of no distractions ; the 
conductor is there, with his baton in his hand, and he must be 
obeyed, but he is a composite personality, and his directions are 
the expression of public opinion. It is thus that the symphony 
of total war is played in modem democratic society, and it is 
a symphony and not a cacophony. To drop the metaphor, iac 
live in a society which is planned, and planned as far as possible 
£qj* 21 free people \ this planning is distinct from the luisstZ'^JcxTt 
methods of peace-time, and from the authoritarian planning of 
2^ ^ it IS significant that wheneser the threat of the latter 

has been perceived, even as a cloud upon the horizon no bigger 
than a man’s hand, there has been a public outcry that vtc are 
surrendering the very things for which we are fighting, that we 
are defeating our owm ends, and that the war is beginning to lose 
its meaning. Such an outcry’, in Press and in Parliament, has 
probably been more successful than we shall ei er know (subtle 
psychological influences have been at work), but evidence of its 
success in particular cases has been clear enough to see. The 
war has been an ideological war to the man in the street, and it 
is only as such that he has been prepared to give himself whole¬ 
heartedly to it. Equally loud and equally effective has been the 
public outcry against laissez-faire individualism, whether seen in 
breach of the black-out regulations, or in offences against ration¬ 
ing, or in operations on the black market, or in any other meffi^ 
by which the indi\’idual seeks to benefit at the expense of the 
community. That is one characteristic of a democracy at tovd 
war—it is a willingly planned democracy'; and from this experi¬ 
ence we mav perhaps draw' valuable lessons for the planmng that 
will be necessary' after the war. “ By making the n^ess^ 
adaptations to the needs of war one does not alway'S realize that 
verv often they contain also the principles of adaptaUon to the 
needs of a New Age . . . ’SVar as such is the maker of a silent 
revolution bv preparing the road to a new type of placed order. 

Another'characteristic is the attempt which soaety make to 
realize every' element in its potential capacity and to use t^, 
wLre it is most needed and most capable, to achieve one aim^ 
This is integration and concentration on a grand scai^ 
peace-time much latent capacity is allowed to remam aten , an 
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many resources of power are left untapped. Total war is by 
definition incompatible with this ; old resources which have 
been neglected are used, and new resources are found—sometimes 
in unlikely and vmexpected quarters. The most striking example 
of this is perhaps the changed attitude towards youth. In our 
young people we have had a vast reserv’oir of freshness, vitality, 
capacity, and power, which we hav'e been quite contented to 
leave undisturbed, allowing it to deteriorate into a stagnant 
pool; but with the advent of total war there comes at once a 
stirring of the waters and the irrigation of the community by their 
fertilizing forces. Hence the whole development of the Serv'ice 
of Youth (it is no accident that this was a war-time development), 
the Savings campaigns in schools, the fanning and forestry camps 
in school holidays, the Pre-Service organizations, the Service 
Squads in country villages, the County Badge programme. The 
real wealth of a people lies in its natural resources and in its 
man-power ; the former we have long developed (though under 
the stress of war we have found some new uses for them) ; the 
latter we have fully developed for the first time, and for the first 
time we have fully included woman-power in man-power, and 
added to both the power of youth. In peace-time we have 
shamefully neglected our young people ; in total war we have 
discovered them and used them. But it is more than the re¬ 
sources of man-power that have been mobilized. Spiritual 
resources have been mobilized through the co-operation of the 
Churches, agricultural resources through the co-operation of the 
farmers, intellectual resources through the co-operation of the 
scholars, particularly where these are engaged in scientific re¬ 
search. The potential value to the community in its hour of 
need of famihar social institutions is recognized, and this value 
is realized by the incorporation of the Cinema, the Theatre, and 
the Concert Hall in the national effort j there are concerts in 
factories, and C.E.M.A.^ tours the country in the national interest j 
art is valued and used for what Conrad calls ” that feeling of 
unavoidable solidarity ” which it awakens in the hearts of the 
beholders, of the solidarity in mysterious origin, in toil, in joy, 
in hope, m uncertain fate, which binds men to each other, and 
all mankind to the visible world Solidarity again is the 
watchword in industrial life, solidarity with other agencies and 
institutions (particularly with the State), and solidarity within 
Its own confines j thus it is fully mobilized as a whole in the 

^ Now the Arts Council of Grwt Britain. 
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national interest, and in turn fully mobilizes, in each of its 
sections, its whole available resources ; nor is it without signifi¬ 
cance that we tend to speak in terms of industry (in the singular), 
rather than of industries (in the plural). Moreover, in the 
industrial field, as in every' other, there is seen the same co-opera¬ 
tion of indi\iduals and of groups, 

Ha\ing thus marshalled all its forces, Society focuses them all 

on one point and directs them to one end. ^Ve are familiar with 
the direction of men and women into the work which is con¬ 
sidered at once most appropriate to them and most conducive to 
success in the national effort. This direction has b^n earned 
out much more scientifically than in the last war ; it has been 
riven more careful and sympathetic attention ; and there have 
accordingly been fewer misfits and less wastage of abihty and 
power. AVork “ according to age, ability, and aptitude has 
been the aim, and it is suggestive in our context that these wor^ 
of the Education Act should be appropriate. But it is not only 
indiriduals who have been direct^. Similar direction h^ been 
applied to c^roups and to institutions. There has mdeed bem a 
comiderabfe development in group life: new gmups often 
cuttinc^ across the old social distinctions, have been formed, md 
new lessons have been learnt of the effectiveness of group action 
as opposed to indiridual action. But these groups have ban 
formed for serance and not for profit; there ^ a new 

end ; die former is largely the result of rationing, of the d^do^ 
ment of social ser^•ices, and of a new sense of social 
of evacuation experiences : the latter is largdy emotional^ but is 

no less effective for that. The subordination of 

rniinlpd with the preser\'ation of its distinctive 
common purpose, coupiea \ ^ r e with varvins 

identitv, has been tried out in many forms and with 

deuces of success ^the party-truce and the continuance moffi^^ 

On a larger scale, such experiments may lead to a MblCT 
patriotism-a ^h” h c^^aud a valuadon of 

the national heritage for 

the heritage of mankind. It is germane lo u 
the direction given both to individuals an *“ (d 

to reflect on two Platonic concepUons : fct Aat tte^^ 
the individual and of the citizen are not co g 
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former is properly directed, but that citizenship satisfies the 
fundamental needs of individuality, and the individuality of its 
citizens is one of the State’s most valuable cissets ; and second, 
that education, though superficially built on a basis of class 
distinction, is in rezdity designed for social service. 

Total war, again, is characterized by being the business of 
the whole community, and not of any one or more sections of it, 
or only of one generation. The community is seen as a 

partnership not only in things subservient to the gross animal existence 
of a temporary and perishable nature : it is a partnership in all 
science : a partnership in all art: a partnership in eve^ virtue and 
in ^ perfection ; and as the ends of such a partnership cannot be 
obtained in many generations, it becomes a partnership not only 
between those who are living, but between those who are liNnng, those 
who are dead, and those who are to be bom.^ 

Horizons are widened, the continuity of history is dimly appre¬ 
hended, and we feel a responsibility, and tiy' to discharge it, 
not only to our contemporaries, but to our predecessors and to 
our successors : this last is perhaps the most deeply felt, 

And all the colour of our after-life 

Will be the shadow of to-day.* 

In the old days of professional armies and navies, war was the 
concern of the fighting man. It was a sectional and a professional 
business. To-day it is a common business. It is not only the 
fighting man who fights for his country', but the hand in the 
munitions factory, the land-girl on the farm, the foster-parent 
in a reception area, the school-teacher in a class swollen by 
evacuation to eighty, the octogenarian in the queue, the woman 
with a baby standing in the crowded corridor of a railw'ay-train, 
the fire-guard and the civil defence worker, the tired business-man 
on a Home Guard parade, the charwoman resolutely picking her 
way to her work through the rubble of her blitzed street. Total 
war is inescapable and indivisible. There are many fronts, but 
there is one campaign. Men fight by land and sea and air, in 
Burma and the Pacific, in AfHca and Europe ; the posters tell us 
“ If you cannot go to the second front, your blood can ” : and 
meanwhile there is a third front in the kitchen, a fourth in the 
coal-cellar, a fifth in the garden and on the fields. But the 
campaign is one, the objective is one, and the army is one— 
made up of the Government, the fighting services, and the people 
in their homes and at their work. There is a new consciousness 
of umty and solidarity, a new sense of community. The com- 

* Burke. » Tamyaon, Oenone. 
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munity takes the place of the State in our thinking : there is less 
talk of “ They ” and more of “ We ”, and “ Why don’t they do 
something about it ? ” tends to be displaced by “ ^Vhat can we 
do about it ? ” There is an “ internalization ” of responsibility, 
instead of the old externalization. 

Fihallv, it is characteristic of total war that the “ colour of 
our after-life ” claims more attention than in the wars, limited 
in their objectives and in their impact, of the past; and it claims 
more and more attention as the war goes on. ^Vhen a war is 
fought by a professional army for a limited territorial objective, 
war-aims and peace-aims are indistinguishable, they are easily 
grasped and they may seem to concern but little the whole body 
of the people. But when the war is fought by that whole body, 
and when it is fought not for a strip of territory but for a way 
of life, when it becomes not a territorial war but an ideological 
war, then a distinction is commonly drawn (which may be some¬ 
times artificial) bet\veen war-aims and peace-aims, and the latter 
assume an increasing importance as the former come within sight 
of achie\'ement. ^ Var-aims may be easily defined, with a certain 
deceptive simplicity, as final victor>- and imconditional surrender ; 
but these are dead-ends and barren conceptions ; and the 
question “ ^Vhat next ? ” becomes pressing and insistent. It is 
a question, moreover, which ever>- man and woman is bound 
to ask, for upon the answer there depends for every citizen his 
chance of winning the fruits of his discomforts, his labours, and 
his suffering. Nor is this all. The definition of peace-aims 
becomes a formidable weapon in achie\Tng war-aims, ^d the 
gjjrlv distinction betw'een the two is seen to be misleading and 
suffers a progressive obliteration ; to define peace-aims may well 
determine the date of the enemy’s surrender, as happened with 
the publication of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points in 1918; 
it certainly determines the \igour Nvdth which the people prose¬ 
cute the war, and thus brings the date of final victory nearer. 
Total \var acquires a dangerous and self-generating momentum 
of its o^^•n, and this can only be arrested by a clearer conception 
of total peace. It is for this reason among others that \^smes 
of Reconstruction are set up, that a \Vhite Paper is published on 
the health sei%-ices of the naUon, that pta are set on f^t tor 
international co-operation, that an Education Act is pa^e w e 
the sounds of battle are in our ears, and that a plan for boaai 
Security becomes a best-seller. The breaA of life com« 1^0 
the dr\' bones of final \actory and unconditional surrender, the 
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breath is an inspiration, and the life is the life that every man, 

woman, and child hopes to live. 

If these are some of the salient characteristics of total war, 

what are their effects upon the individual ? The first point to 
observ^e is that he undergoes an integration parallel to that ^vhich 
we have noticed in society at large. He becomes the servant of 
one master-aim, and he concentrates all his powders, physical, 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual, on its achievement. The dis¬ 
tractions of peace-time fall away from him ; he is no longer the 
nomad that he was then, but he knows his journey and its end. 
To that journey he addresses himself, body, mind, and spirit. 
His conscience is uneasy if he spends his time on that which is no 
contribution to the nation’s task. He achieves a unified personal 
life, and an imdivided mind which integrates his religion, his 
citizenship, and his vocation.^ The like-mindedness which is 
engendered by the common purpose shared with his fellow 
citizens is paralleled by a single-mindedness within himself. 
“ WTiatever act of thine has no reference either immediately or 
remotely to a social end, this tears asunder thy life, and does not 
allow it to be one, and it is of the nature of a mutiny, just as when 
in a popular assembly a man acting by himself stands apart from 
the general agreement.” * The circumstances of total war 
forbid this “ tearing asunder ”, and no faculty or capacity or 
power stands apart from the general agreement of the whole man. 
In the popular phrase “ He is all there ”, a praiseworthy con¬ 
dition which he rarely enjoys in less exacting times. Moreover, 
he discovers in himself resources w'hich he never knew he possessed, 
and these too are called up (as the State calls up all its potential 
resources) and integrated into the one supreme effort. He 
“ nev'er knew that he had it in him ”, zind he finds that he can 
turn his hand to unsuspected tasks, which are all part and parcel 
of a single overmastering task. “ WTio ”, sa)^ Fuller, “ hath 
sailed about the w’orld of his own heart, sounded each creek, 
surveyed each comer, but that there still remains much terra 
incognita in himself? ” Total war discovers this terra incognita. 
Experience thus becomes both enlarged and concentrated ; and 
it is saved from that bitterness or sterility to which total con¬ 
centration can easily lead by being centred on the community 
and not on the self. 

This integration is accompanied by a new self-respect, w'hich 

a £p' Undtcuied Mind (Swarthmorc Lecture). 

Marcus Aurelius, Thoughts, IX, 23, translated by George Long (Cassell & Co.). 
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is bred partly by the increased measure of self-knowledge, partly 
by a sense of mastery hitherto unknown, partly by the remov^ 
of those distractions which more than anything else annihilate 
the consciousness of self-hood, and mainly by the sharing in a 
significant task for which one is indispensably needed. It is a 
source of legitimate pride when a man finds that he possesses 
within himself unsuspected powers ; he grows in moral and 
spiritual stature, and his self becomes more worthy of respect and 
Aerefore more respected. The war-worker directed to a task 
for which his capabilities particularly qualify him, and trained 
in its execution, finds himself operating “ in a region, however 
limited, where he can attain some excellence and acquire that 
sense of doing something well which, in the venture of life, is far 
more potent than culture ”. These are the words of Professor 
WTiitehead, describing the secret and the effects of true education. 
From such an experience there springs self-confidence, and firom 
self-confidence there springs self-respect. At the same time, those 
distractions are removed which, under the purposeless conditions 
of peace, tear our lives to tatters, lead us to indulge in the shameful 
process of killing time, and so disintegrate our personalities that 
there is often no self left to respect. But above all the worker and 
his work both become significant; the work is known to be an 
indispensable link in a chain, and the worker is like a man engaged 
on secret service ; he may be occupied on a very small task in 
a ver>' small comer of the field ; but the field is there, and he 
knows that he is co-operating in a plan which depends for its 
success upon his labours. “ It all depends on me the poster 
which appeared early in the war bearing those words was one of 
the simplest, but psychologically one of the most effective of all 
that w'ere produced, and there is no doubt that it did much to 
foster the self-respect of the nation. Such a man feels that he 
counts, and to make a man feel that he counts and that he is 

wanted is to make him respect himself. 


As in a watch one wheel righdy set doth with its teeth take hold 
of another and sets that awork towards a third ; and so aU move one 
bv another when they are in their right places for the end for 
the watch is made ; so is it with the faculura 
being righUy ordered to the ends for which God hath ^r^ted 

faculties of Man ; if his wheels be not nghdy ord^ and ? 

by Ac ends of sciences in Aeir subordmation ^®^thng him to Y 

I* _ moV#* at the crcstiiTCS lor 
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that whereiinto God hath made them, he becomes not only mel^, 
but even a burthen and hurtful unto himself and others by the misusing 

of them.^ 

At this point it \\’ill be well to summarize the characteristics 
of total war to which attention has been drawn. They are as 

follows : 

(1) Society is planned as an orchestra, with a single aim to 

which each member is enabled to make his contribution. 

(2) The community realizes all its latent potentialities, and 

mobilizes all its resources. 

(3) Individuals and groups are alike directed, according to 

their capacity, to the point where they can best serve 
the common end ; but within a framew'ork of co-opera¬ 
tion each preserv'es an essential independence as a source 
of value to the whole. 

(4) The war is inescapable and indivisible ; it is the business 

of the community as a whole, and not the professional 
affair of one or more of its sections ; there is an “ inter¬ 
nalization ” of responsibility. 

(5) There is a concentration on the present, accompanied by 

an ever-deepening attention to the future ; war-aims 
and peace-aims, the immediate objective and the further 
objectiv'e, are seen to be inseparable. 

(6) The individual undergoes an integration parallel to that 

of society at large ; his powers are enlarged and con¬ 
centrated ; he is conscious of a wholeness and a signifi¬ 
cance in himself and his work which increases his self- 
respect. 

It may be argued that to write thus is to vdew the scene through 
rose-coloured spectacles, and that the case has been overstated. 
Admittedly, the picture drawm is a selectiv'^e one, from which many 
of the darker shadow’s hav’e been omitted. The sense of com- 
mumty and of one-ness wnth oneself and with one’s fellows is not 
eveiJy spread throughout the population ; altruism and self- 
sacrifice are not universal; there is the bad citizenship of the 
black m a r ket as w’ell as the good citizenship of the c^ueue j direc¬ 
tion (a doubtful good in itself) is often misdirection ; there is a 
loss of valuable independence, and precious freedoms are neces¬ 
sarily suppressed ; concentration on the one aim means neglect 
of other aims, which are higher in the scale of human values (the 
temporary abandonment of Arts courses in the Universities is a 

^ John Dury', The Reformed Schoole. 
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Striking example) ; powers and abiUties are wasted and perverted 
to evil uses ; the single end is itself an evil thing, destruction and 
not creation, and must taint all the means employed to accom¬ 
plish it. The catalogue might be continued, but when aU has 
been said the fact remains that a synthesis has taken place, and 
a symthesis infinitely fertile in human good. The task of our 
generation is to perpetuate all the valuable features in this 
synthesis, to learn their lessons, and to maintain them for the 
constructive ends of peace. 


One of the lessons we can learn from the war is hotv many psycho¬ 
logical and institutional forces can become operative in a society, if 
integration is r eall y wanted. \Ve ought to observe these mechanisms 
carefully, as the future of society depends on whether we can devise 
a technique for coming to an agreement about basic valuations and 
the method of social reform. Otherwise the only alternative is dicta¬ 
torial planning. In this context there is much truth in the statement 
of the psychologist William James that the problem of modem society 
is to find a moral substitute for war. That means, to fmd a unifying 
purpose which acts as strongly as war in stimulating a spirit of altruism 
and self-sacrifice on a large scale, but without an actual enemy.^ 

W^here is the unifying purpose to be found ? Hitler found it 
in the appeal of “ Germany in ruins It may be that after this 
war we shall find it in the appeal of “ Europe in ruins ”, and the 
“ actual enemy ” (which man needs as a fighting animal, and 
which must always be there) will be found in the ignorance and 
apathy, the prejudice and selfishness, the mutual suspicions and 
distrust, w'hich have been the cause of the rum. Let these be 
personified in the semblance of the De\il, and man will have a 

foe worthy of his steel. 

To fight this campaign to %ictory', total mobilization will be 
necessary and the integrating conditions of total war must be 
reproduced. This confronts us with a stupendous task ; but on 
the vast field of operations there will be smaller and more maiwge- 
able battles to be fought on each of our social and iiKtitutional 
fronts, and in these totality will be more e^y achieved^( 3 f 
such fronts the most important is the educational front. 
is the picture of education that totality draws ? How do the 
features of total war translate themselves into educational terms. 
The time is opportune to answer these questions ; for one 
effects of the war (mainly through the evacuation of schoo - 
children) has been to bring English education mto the core o 
English life, to foster in all classes an appreciation of the schools, 

' Karl Nfannheim, op, cit. 
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to bring these into closer touch with the community, and to show 
^^JucaDon can save the people* e should see first a clearly 
defined aim as the essential pre-condition of totality, and an aim 
understood, accepted, and shared by all concerned. The State 
in this country has never known till our own day what its aim 
in education has been ; for the first time in our educational 
history^ the Education Act of 1944 attempts to set this down, and 
provides the Minister with the necessary' po^vers to bring it about. 
With the aim will go the plan necessary^ for its accomplishment, 
and this will be a comprehensive plan assuring coherence and 
continuity from the cradle to the grave. Adult education will 
begin in the Primary School, Primary education will be continued 
in the Youth Service and the Tutorial Class ; such a plan 
is foreshadowed in the three progressive stages of the Education 
Act. Within this plan there wiU be the particular plan, again 
coherent and continuous, of each school and educational institu¬ 
tion, integrating all its studies and activities into an intelligible 
whole. This will mean revolutionary changes in our traditional 
curricula ; the specialist will be discouraged ; the know ledge of 
material, moral, and spiritual things will be presented as one and 
not three ; there will be an end to the provincialism of our 
thought; each subject will be taught with a new and “ catholic ” 
emphasis ; the school will be less subject-ridden, and we shall 
think in terms rather of areas of activity than of isolated subjects ; 
and there will be a spiritual training implicit in all classroom 
experience, and in all “ out-of-school activities ”. A curriculum 
will no longer be the chaos of physical and mental jerks that has 
been customary. Just as there will be progress from class to class, 
so there will be progress from school to school, and easy trans¬ 
ference from one school to another. The slogan will be ” The 
right child in the right school at the right age ”. This will mean 
the planmng of all schools, whether inside or outside the State 
sy'stem of education, as members of a corporate whole : the 
provision of schools of a new type, to ensure that variety of 
education (particularly at the Secondary' stage) which individual 
needs and diversity of environment will demand : the accessibility 
of all schools to those children w'ho are capable of profiting by 
what they offer : and new methods of testing ability and aptitude, 
and of determining needs, at every step. It will mean also the 
safeguarding of a reasonable independence for all schools, as the 
sole source of that variety without w’hich education can never 
be total. Totality does not spell uniformity, and education must 
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be managed by its o\vn experts, in co-operation with the citizens 
whom it ser\'es, and not by a Government Department. The 
commumty as a whole will be responsible for the education of its 
children, and will not delegate this entirely to a professional 
section ; the school has been too much with us—late and soon 
teaching and learning disconnected items of knowledge we have 
laid waste our powders ; and though the school will sdways have 
its part to play, and a more exacting part than it has Mtherto 
played, many other agencies will be pressed into the teaching 
ser\-ice—industr>% agriculture, and commerce, the club, the 
concert-hall, the art-gallery, the museum, the library, the radio, 
the cinema, the theatre, the coimtiy'side, and the sea ; the young 
earner wiU be primarily the learner, and he will enter the factory 
at the age of fifteen or sixteen or later because it is there that 
for the next few' years his education can best be carried on. The 
w'hole scope of education will be widened, and lessons will be 
found not only in books and in lectures, but in situations and 
localities, and in all the experiences and environments which men 
and ^vomen share together. “ Education comes not primarily 
through words, but through situations, not primarily through 
instruction, but through a pattern of living, not primarily through 
courses of study, but through an intangible spiritual atmosphere 
created by the community.” ^ We shall free it from the 
v'erbalism vs hich has been its curse, and we shall think of it not 
in terms of teaching, but in terms of making a plant grow ; that 
is what the word means bv deriv'ation, but we shall remember 

4 ^ 

that despite all the gardener’s efforts^ it is the plant which does 
the growing. B)' these methods ^ve shall bring into being the 
self-educating communitv which total education demands. The 

O 4 

school will become more life-like, and society more school-like; 
each change in a mass society will be interrelated with all the rest 
—changes in industr)' with the apprenticeship system, the 
apprenticeship system with part-time education and the com¬ 
pulsory school age, the compulsory school age with the successive 
stages of schooling and with its content at each stage. Education 
will no longer be an isolated and self-conscious department of 
life, but an integral part of it. The community, moreover, will 
not only be the principal educator of its members, but in its 
more limited forms of family, school, club, community centre, 
factory', will itself be one of the instruments of their education. 
Social education is an important aspect of total education j social 

* F. C. HaoDold, Touards a Sav Aristocraty (Faber & Faber). 
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infantilism, the inability to make and to use social contacts, is 
very common and is a si§n of an incomplete education. The 
remedy is to be found in abundant opportunities to share in group 
life and one of the first concerns of the total educator must be to 
provide his pupils, at each stage of their des elopment, with groups 
large enough to foster a community-sense and to teach the art 
of living together, and small enough to be manageable. As the 
child grows up, these groups will enlarge their boundaries and 
increase in complexity ; they will reach the national group living 
within its national frontiers, and will spread thence to the family 
of nations ; when education reaches that point, it will be finely 
and intricately integrated, for it will be preparing human beings 
to build a w-orld fit for human beings to five in. This world will 
be a changing world—the new' order will not be a static order, but 
will be a shifting scene of kaleidoscopic colour and movement ; 
it is unlikely for many years to be an order at all. Total education 
will have its more distant “ peace-aims ” and its more immediate 
“ war-aims The former will be concerned with the future and 
with the preparation for change ; this will mean the inculcation 
of a synthetic mental attitude, so that out of a stream of swiftly 

d * 4 

mo\ing elements the essentials may be quickly seized and mar¬ 
shalled into a significant w'hole ; it will mean practice in seeing 
situations as wholes, the cultivation of an embracing awareness, 
experience in w'hole-Hving. The latter will concentrate on the 
present, and will only be concerned with the future as it ine\itably 
grows out of the present; it will aim at pro\iding the whole 
child with a w’hoUy satisfying life the w'hole of its time, at making 
each school day an intelligible and significant whole, in which 
all needs, ph)'sical, moral, intellectual, and spiritual, will be wholly 
met and integrated. From such experiences the proper attitude 
and mental capacity will ine\itably develop, and the teacher with 
his eye on the present, will indirectly be serving the future ; for 
total education, as for total w'ar, “ peace-aims ” and ” war-aims ” 
are inextricably intertwined. But these s)Tithetic experiences will 
not be possible unless the child is treated as a whole. Our 
traditional practice in education has been far otherwise. 
Children have been the victims of our analysis and our dissection, 
no less than the subjects w’hich w'e have taught them. The 
commonest analysis has been into body, mind, and spirit, and an 
attempt, doomed to failure because based on a lie, has been made 
to edu^te these three as if they w'ere separable entities. Total 
education will have nothing to do with this nonsense. It demands 
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the integration of the individual child, and it refuses to lose sight 
of the wood in microscopic attention to the trees. A like integra¬ 
tion is demanded for the teacher. He must be above all things 
a whole human being, with every part of his human personaUty 
well exercised by a varied experience among men, and in good 
working order ; not the narrow specialist with a one-track mind 
emotions frustrated and sympathies limited by the unnatural 
segregation of his lot, and with no knowledge of his fellow-men 
outside the walls of his school. For work in our schools we must 

train not teachers, but the right kind of human being • the rieht 
teacher will follow. 

Know thou thyself: as thou hast learned of Me, 

I made thee three in one and one in three_ 

Spirit and Mind and Form—immortal whole 
Divine and undivided Trinity. 

Seek not to break the triple bond assigned * 

Mind sees by Spirit: Body moves by Mind ; 

Divorced from Spirit, both way-wildercd fall— 

Leader and led, the blmdfold and the blind.^ 

So it must be, for teacher and for taught alike. In our educa¬ 
tional practice, partial or piecemeal and not total, we have 
commonly done violence to this conception, and have put asunder 
that which God hath joined together. “ Animula vagula, blandtda, 
hospes comesque corporis. They had their being together, Parts are 
they of one reasonable Creature, the harming of the one is the 
weakening of the working of the other. What sweet Content¬ 
ments doth the Soul enjoy by the Senses! They are the Gates or 
Windows of its Knowledge, the Organs of its Delight.” In total 
education we shall no longer part these “ two so-loving Friends 
and never-loathing Lovers 

Such then are the major principles of total education. It will 
be the business of the following chapters to apply these principles 
in detail to some of the problems of school and university life, 
to draw attention to the lengths to wliich analysis has gone, and 
to point the directions in which the new synthesis will take us. 

^ James Rhoades, Out of the Silence, 

* William Drummond of Hawthomden, The Cjprecse Gfone>> 
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ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

Some are bewildered in the maze of schools. 

Pope. 

It was Stated in the last chapter that until the passing of the 
Education Act of 1944, to a consideration of w'hich I shall return, 
the State has never known its aim in education ; to put the 
matter more justly, it has set before itself a series of ad hoc and 
limited objectives, and these, put forward in the first instance to 
meet the demands of a particular and passing situation, and with 
a value relative to that situation, have acquired a permanence 
and an absolute value to w'hich they have not been entitled. Nor 
have they ever been seen in perspective as stages on a journey 
with an ultimate goal in sight. In fact, the goal has not been 
in sight, and there has been no comprehensive and clearly defined 
end ; means have often been mistaken for the end, because the 
end has never been visualized. (A precisely parallel state of 
affairs can be observed in many schools, but this will be treated 
in a later chapter.) Political events hav’^e frequently determined 
the genesis and the direction of educational advance, and it is 
remarkable how often educational legislation has followed hard 
on the heels of an extension of the franchise or a war. ^ But the 
advance has been limited, and before long a dead-end has been 
reached ; and despite its deadness, this has remained the end 
for future generations of children. Meanwhile, another event has 
occurred, and education has started off in a new direction, only 
to reach in time a new dead-end. The objective may have been 
the “ education of our masters ”, or the “ instruction of the 
labouring poor ”, or the fitting of boys and girls “ to fill that 
place in society to which God has called them ”, or the training 
of a largely illiterate population in the three essential skills of 
reading, wnting and counting, or the pro\ision of better technical 
training to meet the demands of an industrial age ; some of these 
objectives have been fully reached, but having been reached they 
have remained as roadblocks in the path of educational progress 
it is significant that up to 1944 the legal duty of a parent in the 
education of his children has been performed if he has ensured 
their receiving adequate instruction in the three R’s 5 others are 

The measures of 1833, *870, 1902, 19*8, and 1944 outstanding examples. 
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Still to be attained ; but aU are uncoordinated either with one 
another or with the other potentially educational forces of society : 
the contribution of industry, for example, to the education of its 
recruits has been negligible. It is remarkable how much valuable 
territor\' has been occupied on this journey, for the journey has 
been a distracted and nomadic one ; but much of the territory 
has been lost as soon as won, through lack of ability to administer 
it as part of a larger whole. 

The results of this purposelessness are interesting and instruc¬ 
tive ; they are also depressing. Historical causes have combined 
with a natural predisposition to analysis and to dealing with parts 
rather than wholes, to produce a s^'stem of education which is 
in truth no system at all ; for a system is something which stands 
together as a complex unity, and this has not been true of what 
we call our educational system. It has been the result of hap¬ 
hazard and fortuitous growth, of what has been called “ addition 
in isolation ” : this process has built not only the traditional 
curricula of schools, but the schools themselves, and schools no 
less than subjects have been added as circmnstances seemed to 
demand, and with no thought for the weaNong of an intelligible 
pattern. Thus w'e have had our Elementary schools, our Secon- 
dar>' schools, our Technical schools, and other categories, each 
pursuing its task in rigid isolation from its neighbours, with little 
or no traffic or free trade between them, and with a profound 
ignorance of one another’s circumstances and problems ; and 
outside the general system altogether there are the Public schools, 
the Preparatory schools, and the Private schools, living in an 
educational world of their own. WTiat does the average Public 
school-master know' of his colleague in the Elementary school ? 
or the average uncertificated teacher in a rural school of his 
colleague in an endo^ved Grammar school? And yet they are 
colleagues. “ Men are men before they are lawyers or physicians 
or merchants or manufacturers ; and if you make them capable 
and sensible men, they w’ill make themselves capable and sensible 
lawyers or physicians.” ^ To make their pupils capable and 
sensible men and women is part of the one task on which all these 
teachers are engaged, in whatever school they are teaching. 
collaboration in a single task only reaches its full effectiveness 
through the sharing of experience and the discussion of commOT 
problems : in the field of education the experience is not sharM 
and the problems are not posed in common, and the teacher m 

^ John Stuart Mill, Inaugural Address cl St. Andrews^ 1867. 
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the v-iHaffc school is unaware that his problems are fundamentaUy 
those of the teacher in the Public school. At the post-pnmar>' 
staee we are confronted \vith a hierarchy of schools, all catenng 
for the same age-groups, instead of an equal partnership : the 
hiVrarchv is partly the outcome of historical movements, parUy 
SeTefl^tion of a society not uninfluenced by “snob-values”, 
partly an expression of that anal)'tical simplification which is so 
congenial to us ; but it is a hierarchy built on the shifung sands 
of popular approval and not on the solid rock of comparauve 
merit. So long as it stands, and so long as the schools m the 
higher ranges are only accessible to those with considerable 
incomes, traffic will be limited and there will be little freedom 
of movement: there will be obstacles at the beginning of the way, 
and there will be rare inter-communication between its branches 
in their later divergence. The chief sufferer is ffie child, for whom 
all ways should be kept open ; but the child has often been 
sacrificed (in this matter as in others) to the school. 

Cutting across these unnatural distinctions, there is another 
set of distinctions, equally unnatural, often found ^^ithin the walls 
of a single school. These are the distinctions between technical 
education and cultural education, between physical education 
and mental education, between the vocational and the liberal, 
the intellectual and the aesthetic, the academic and the practical. 
Some schools practise a certain degree of specialization along 
these lines : thus the Public Schools are popularly supposed to 
be schools for the tr ainin g of character, though evety teacher 
knows that you can no more train the character without the 
minH than you can train the mind without the character : or 
the less gifted boys and girls are given a more practical curri¬ 
culum, though experience has shown that this leads to no more 
satisfactory results. There is no essential difference tn education 
between the “ liberal ” programme of the Grammar School Sixth 
Form, and the technical programme of the Trade School : and 
each loses its claim to be a school as soon as it severs its links with 
the other. The body cannot be educated ivithout the mind, nor 
the mind without the body : their education must ahvays be 
co-education. And the aesthetic values are not essentiallv of a 
different order from the intellectual values. “ Holv affections 
are not heat without light ; but evermore arise from the informa¬ 
tion of the imderstanding, some spiritual instruction that the mind 
receives, some Hght or actual knowledge.” ^ The cloak of learn- 

^Jonathan Edwards, 1746. 
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ing is a seamless cloak, and we’v’e attempted to unstitch it; the 
result has been a thing of shreds and patches. It is true that 
there has been some reversal of this analytical process in recent 
years, and a movement towards integration both of the child 
within the school and of the school with the community ; but 
this mo\ ement is still in its infancy, and the Elementary School of 
bygone days, \vith its high surrounding waUs and its shut gates, 
still stands as a svTnbol of an order which has not wholly passed 
awav. 

The imposition of time-limits on education has been symbolical 
of the same order. To begin at the age of five is to neglect some 
of the most formative years (it was the Jesuits who said that to 
have a child for the first seven years of its life was enough for their 
purpose), and to end at fourteen is to make no use of those years 
when theory is cross- fertilized by practice, when learning becomes 
significant in the light of experience, and when what is tvritten 
in books can be read ^^^th understanding because translated into 
the idiom of life. The upper age-limit has, it is true, been slowly 
raised by Act of Parhament, but the movement for reducing it 
at the other end has been unofficial and very tentative. It 
matters, indeed, but little where the upper limit is placed : to 
place it at any point on this side of the grave is to misconceive the 
whole matter : total education is a lifelong process, and to single 
out certain years of human life and to earmark them for education 
b to deprive it of its secret unity’. Continued education alone can 
save it from this deprivation. And continued education, fi-om 
cradle to grave, must be both inescapable and indi\Tsible. If it 
is to be continued it must be inescapable ; an escape at a fixed 
af^e, even though a return may subsequently be made, interrupts 
the process and destroys its wholeness : if it b to be education 
it must be indivisible, otherwise it deteriorates into training or 
instniction or exercise. With us, formal education has been 
neither ; the very' recognition of a “ school-leaving age ” encour¬ 
ages the idea of escape, and the idea finds ready acceptance . 
education has been “ a compartment of fife, because the school 
and the world have become tw'o categories not complementary 
but rather opposed to each other and none need live in a 
compartment unless he chooses ; but if education b cotern^ous 
w ith life, there b no escape : while an ever-increasing divisibility, 
as I have show n, has been a characteristic of educational theory 

and practice. 


* Karl Mannheim, op* cit. 
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When we turn to a consideration of the authorities responsible 
for administerinff this unsystematic system of education, we find 
a" Snisartiiulation, At the centre we have grown aecus- 
tomed to a Board of Education (now superseded a ^Iinistr\) 
which never meets, and under a President with no powers. It 
is readily understandable why the Board does not meet : con- 

as it is of His Majesty s principal Secretaries of State, 
together with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Head of the 
Treasury, and the Lord President of the Council, there is no 
common bond uniting its members : if it did meet, it would 
have nothing to talk about, or if it did talk, its discussions would 
be uninformed and irrelevant. It is, indeed, a strikingly inorganic 
body, and in its composition is not a good example of wholeness. 
The President has been charged with the “ superintendence of 
matters relating to education in England and \\ales ” : a super¬ 
intendent is not a planner or an organizer, and it would have 
been ultra vires for him to surv'ey the whole field, to ivork out a 
single campaign, and to co-ordinate all available forces to one 
end : nor, if he had essayed such a task, would he have had any 
authority to control the dissident or the refractor)-. In any e\'ent, 
the whole field is not the pro\ince of himself or his Board. The 
education of the yoimg citizen is the concern of other Government 
Departments besides the Ministry of Education. Approved 
Schools, at one time the responsibility of the Committee of the 
Privy Council for Education, have passed under the control of 
the Home Office. It is not suggested that this control has not 
been well and wisely exercised : in sympathetic and indi\-idual 
teaching, in the discovery and fostering of interests, in medical 
superintendence, and in facilities for games and recreation, these 
schools compare well with some of the best schools in the countn-. 
But under their present control they suffer from one fatal weak¬ 
ness : bo^^s and girls find their way into them through the police 
courts (those who are sent by Public Assistance Committees are 
relatively very few), their time in the school is officially described 
as “ detention ”, and the impact on the public mind is that of 
punishment rather than education. These boys and girls form 
an important section of the community, and the problem of their 
treatment as they grow up is an educational problem : it has a 
disciplinary aspect, but discipline is not unknown as a factor in 
education. Is it not time, in the interests both of the central 
authority and of their pupils, that these schools were transferred 
to the Ministry of Education and became an integral part of the 
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educational system ? ^ In the development of the School medical 
sendee since its inception in 1907, we have seen perhaps the most 
marked educational advance of the century’ : this, howe\er, has 
been, and still is, the pro\ince of the Ministry of Health, and not 
of the Ministn" of Education. The intimate association bet^^ een 

y 

the development of the body and the development of the mind 
is commonly recognized, but officially the two are dissociated, 
and each is handed over to its own Go\'emment Dcpairtmcnt 
The child, once again, has been lost sight of in the eagerness to 
pro%-ide the departmental organization. Problems of employ¬ 
ment in the first years after leaving school are properly the 
concern of the educational authorities, unless we are to say that 
education ends at the age of fourteen : in practice they are the 
concern of the Ministry of Labour, and the child becomes an 
economic unit rather than a whole human being. The Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries is responsible for certain aspects of 
rural and agricultural education, and the Luxmoore Report * 
recommends, with only one member of the Conunittce dissenting, 
that this further disintegration of the educational process should 
be accentuated and made more explicit; but the essentials in 


the upbringing of the future agricultural worker—the mental 
alertness which is more important than technical knowledge, the 
moral and religious training ^ which issues in ideals of com- 
munitv- service and a readiness to help, the training in the use 
of leisure and in the correcting of propaganda, the sense of values, 
and the sense of purpose in life (based on a combination of 
religion and patriotism)—these demand an educational and not 
a technical service. It is not so much farm-workers that we want 
to train, but the right tv'pe of man or woman to work on the 
farm ; the distinction, which might be applied to other occupa¬ 
tions (and above all to the teaching profession),is an impormt 
one, and for the turning out of the right t)T>e of huinan bein^ 
it is the educational authority that must be responsible to the 

community. , , 

Parallel to this disintegrated administration at the centre, ffiere 

has been a similar disintegration on the circu^erence. Some 

Local Education Authorities have been responsible for 
section of the educational field (the Part III Authorities) and have 


» Cf. an article in Thi Tvrus E^aUond Su^Ur^, WaUi 

* Rtport of the Committee on Posi‘\\ or Agrieultural Education Ejig 

1943 • ^74 ^75i hpMmiDC a religious basis. 

3 Danish Folk High Schools 1 ^ from the a w 

T n Vf^iw K \S^at3on. Education xn Democracy (Faber r ) 
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had to hand children over, at the age of eleven, to another and 
more distant Authority; some have been too poor, even where they 
had the power, to make adequate pro\-ision for both the Elemen¬ 
tary and the Secondary^ stages, and have been compelled to staive 
one or the other : opportunities for making provision at the 
pre-school age or at the post-school age have been inadequate 
or non-existent, and no Authority has been able to \'iew a child’s 
life as a continuous whole from infancy to manhood or woman¬ 
hood : there has been Utde use of the educational agencies of 
the neighbourhood other than the schools : the interests of the 
ratepayers have sometimes conflicted with those of the children, 
and the former have prevailed, to the detriment of a complete 
and generous education for the latter. To these disintegrating 
tendencies there have been added those arising from the Dual 
System. This is not the place to debate the rights and uTongs 
of dual control (an infinitely complicated question, involv ing 
important historical considerations), but merely to draw attention 
to the self-evident fact that duality disintegrates, and that it can 
only be considered a merit if the schools in each of the two 
categories are equally well equipped to provide all that a child 
needs for a full life : this they notoriously are not, but even if 
they were, the existence of the system would still reduce the 
likelihood of getting the right child into the right school at the 
right age (in a single-school area, for example). Single control 
may be dangerous : an unscrupulous government might use its 
schools for the propagation of a political ideology^ : but it is 
doubtful whether dual control, as we know it, is the most fitting, 
and educationally the most desirable, safeguard against this risk. 

\\Tiat have the apostles of total education to say to these 
things ? And how can their gospel be proclaimed and put into 
effect without sacrificing that variety of experiment and experi¬ 
ence which is the veiy^ life-blood of education ? Some part of the 
answer is given in two vital clauses of the Education Act : the 
stages and purposes of the statutoiy^ system of education (the State 
now knows its aim) are set out in clause 7— 

TTie statutory system of education shall be organized in three pro¬ 
gressive stages to be known as primary’' education, secondar\’ education, 
and filler education ; and it shall be the duty of the local education 
authority for every area, so far as their powers extend, to contribute 
towards the morsJ, mental, and ph^rical development of the com¬ 
munity by ^uring that eflBcient education throughout those stages 
shall be available to meet the needs of the population of their area ; 
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and in clause 34 it is laid down that 

it shall be the duty of the parent of es'cry child of compulsory school 
age to cause him to receive efficient full-time education suitable to 
has age, ability and aptitude, either by i^ular attendance at school 
or othei'isTse ; 

(if they are to perform this duty many parents will have to know 
their children as they have never kno^s^l them before). In these 
clauses revolutionary changes in otir w'hole educational set-up are 
explicitly stated : we have the substitution of progressive stages 
for discrete ty-pes : we have the contribution of the local authority 
towards the total welfare of the whole community' : we have the 
child treated as a whole person with specific abilities auid aptitudes, 
and not as the mere recipient of the three R’s: and w'e have the 
recognition that efficient education can be presided otherwise 
than by attendance at school. All this is s^mthesis, and valuable 
synthesis. But no less valuable are the consequential changes. 
A parent will not be able to fulfil his obligation as laid down in 
clause 34 unless there is available for him a far wider variety- of 
schools, particularly at the secondary- stage, than he finds to-day ; 
to-day we have only one ty-pe, that of the Grammar School leading 
to the School Certificate examination, and it is doubtful if this 
is the right ty-pe for a large proportion even of the 16 per cent, of 
the school population who are now- chosen for it by a special 
examination : it certainly will not be the right ty-pe to suit the 
abilities and aptitudes of the whole school population. Other 
ty-pgSj therefore, are contemplated—the Modem Secondary 
School and the Technical Secondary School—and these have 
received the pow-erful support of the Spens and Norwood Com¬ 
mittees.^ But it is to be hoped that w-e shall not stop there : 
what ground is there for thinking that every- chUd at the age 
of eleven can be neatlv classified in one or other of these three 
categories ? We shall need other ty-pes—a rural ty-pe, for 
example, and an urban type. It may be that m certain circum¬ 
stances the multUateral school will proride the solution : tim 
seems particularly suited to country- districts, where it may 
inevitable, but the London County Council has detoely nailed 
its colours to this mast. The wisdom of the step is ^ matter ot 
controversy, and can only be proved by expenence. On the one 
hand, the advanuges of the multUateral school are ob™tn . d 
it can be held together, it trill integrate the expenences rfeWd- 

1 Cf. SWI17 Education uith specid reference to Gramnm Schools and Tetkmal ttigp 

Schools, Ch. IX, Pan VI, para. 22 . 
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hood as no other school can, and vsill by its very constitution 
become a place of social education : “ the div^ion of schools into 
Grammar schools and Technical schoob b socially unsound, since 
it endangers the growth of that common social philosophy which, 
for the preservation of civilized life, must be shared alike by 
ad minis trators and scientists, professional classes and directors of 
industry, soldiers and technicians.” ^ The dbtinction, moreover, 
between the cultural and the technical will be more successfully 
blurred in such an emironment, and each \nt11 be suffused by the 
colour of the other. There VN-ill abo be administrative con¬ 
venience in such an organization. On the other hand, the 
dangers and dbadvantages are no less obNious. The school may 
split into specialist groups, each of the many sides becoming 
virtually a school in itself,* and dbintegration, instead of being 
spread among a group of schoob, may be concentrated within the 
single school and thus become more marked. This will be the 
more likely to happen with the inevitable growth in the size of the 
school: astronomical figures are quoted for the size of multilateral 
schoob in America, where there are sometimes as many as eight 
thousand pupUs : it does not foUow' that our schoob need swell 
to such propoitions, but even at the low^est estimate they would 
probably approach eight hundred or one thousand. It would 
need very little to turn such a school into a mass-production 
factory, and the sense of community might well wither inside its 
walb : wholeness can be more easily fostered where the organbm 
b small enough and compact enough to be taken in at once : 


in a small school the difficulties of co-ordination are reduced to a 
ininimiiTTi : the woodwork master b often, for example, the science 
master as well : few of the staff are specialists, and every teacher has 
at least two strings to hb or her bow : it follows that there will be more 
chance that the work of the school can be seen clearly as a whole, 
and thb b an advantage that the small school will do well to cherish.* 


Moreover, as education becomes more humane, more a matter 
of the impact of personality on personality than of text-book on 
student, the personal influence of the Headmaster or Headmbtress 
grows in importance, and beyond a certain point (probably some¬ 
where between three and four hundred) that influence diminbhes 
with every addition to the numbers in the school. Nor can we 

^F. C. Happold, cU. 

* The “ Modern Side ” may well become a kind of dump, and its members, 

leaving school earlier than the rest, ^"ilJ miss the opportunity of occupying positions 
of responsil^ty. i- ^ i- 

and* Soc^‘ The Educatwn of the Comteyman (International Library of Sociology 
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be sure that the rnultilateral school will iu fact provide that 
varied fare of adequate nutritional value which is claimed for it. 
An American teacher wTites : “ The multilateral school leads, 
as American experience has shown, to a confusion of educational 


values, lowering of standards, and inadequate adaptation to 
induiduaJ abilities and aptitudes.” ^ The issue, however, is not 
a clear-cut issue between multilateralism and unilateralism : 
multilateralism itself has never been accurately defined, though 
it is commonly equated with omnilatcralism ; but is this neces¬ 
sary ? how many sides should the many-sided school include ? 
There are modifications of multilateralism in its extreme sense 
which would be free of some of its disadvantages : should we not 
make further experiments wth bilateralism ? Joint Secondary 
and Technical Schools are already being successfully run, and 
there are many v'ariations w’hich may be played on this theme. 
Another possibility is the development of the School Base, round 
which would be grouped a diversity of schools, varying in their 
curricula but sharing in a common cultural and-recreational and 
social life : ® the rebuilding of blitzed towns pro\ides unique 
opportunities for this experiment. 

So far, the differences discussed have been differences in 
curriculum. But these are not the only differences between 
schools, nor are they necessarily the most important educationally. 
There are also differences in the way of life, and we may look 
forward to the further development of old types of school and 
to the invention of new types, to meet the needs of a whole 


cated for the first time, 
boarding accommoda¬ 


tion : public opinion on this matter has undergone a revolutionary 
change during the war (partly as a result of evacuation experiences 
and camp schools), and evidence given before the Fleming 
Committee (and subsequently published) showed conclusively 


that where there had prevTously been suspicion, there was now 
approval, and that many parents would ask for facilities for their 
boys and girls to board during part at least of their school-life. 
It is to be hoped that the Public Schools, by rendering themselve 
accessible to all classes in the community irrespective of their 
wealth or social position, \vill contribute to the meeting of this 
demand : these are, however, few in number and th^ annual 
intake is not more than six thousand : their contribution, there- 

1 I. L. Kandd, Columbia Uniscrsity, in an article in The Jounud of Educatum, 


FebruATV' 1943 - 

* Cf. Howard ^Vhitchollsc, 


The School Base (Oxford University Press). 
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fore, is bound to be small, and further provision will have to be 
made by the Local Education Authorities exercising their new 
powers under the Act.^ In this new provision valuable experi¬ 
ments can be tried : in particular we shall need, in addition to 
schools which make boarding-pro\'ision for the whole of a cliild’s 
school career, others which will provide for quite short periods 

_^for six months, perhaps, or a year, or more commonly for two 

years ; thus a school might be a day-school for all its pupils up 
to the age of sixteen, and a boarding school for those who stay 
on from sixteen to eighteen : or the boarding period might come 
earlier : or a city day-school might establish a boarding depart¬ 
ment in the neighbouring country (possibly in association with 
one of the existing Public Schools), to which its pupils might be 
sent for shorter or longer periods according to their individual 
needs. Again, we shall need more co-educational schools, both 
boarding and day schools, experimenting with them at different 
: it may well be that one child will need co-education in 
the earlier years and another child in the later years, and if 
education is to be total there must be schools for both children. 
Other schools, again, might develop along the lines of a good club. 
It is probable that the efficient and understanding club is one 
of the most potent educational forces of our lime ( more potent 
than many schools), and with the development of the Youth 
Service and its progressive incorporation in the educational 
system, a model for new schools may well be found within it : 
these will be schools of activities rather than of subjects, of doing 
rather than of studying, of practice rather than of precept, of 
co-operative learning rather than of ex-cathedra teaching. They 
will require a new type of teacher, and book-learning may well 
be the least marked and the least significant of their occupations. 

Variety, such as has been outlined, will do much to bring 
all children in and to enable them to grow' into the human beings 
they should be, the fathers and mothers of a great to-morrow for 
the whole community. It will diminish the number of square 
pegs in round holes, and will pro\ide an antidote to Dr)’den’s 
gloomy truism : 

By education most have been misled ; 

So they believe, because they were so bred. 

The priest continues w'hat the nurse began 

And thus the child imposes on the man.* 


* Cf._ The Public Schools and the General Educational System (Report of the Committee 
Public Seboob), especially the first rccommcnd.ttion, and Ch. ±. 

* The Hind and the Panther^ 
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But variety by itself is not enough. Total education demands 
that it should be the variety not of a patchwork quilt, but of an 
ordered tapestry. “ We do not want to waste a single child,” 
said Mr. H. A. L. Fisher in 1917 : “ we desire that every child 
in the country' should receive the form of education most adapted 
to fashion its abilities to the highest use. This will mean that 
every' type and grade of school in the country must be properly 
co-ordinated.” Variety must be accompani^ by co-ordination, 
and anal^'sis find its perfect work in synthesis. Co-ordination in 
this context is the antithesis of subordination : the latter implies 
such a hierarchy of conditions as w'e see in the school world 
to-day : the former implies parity of conditions in all schools. 
This, though difficult to attain, is not bej'ond our power. By 
legislative enactment w’e can ensure equal conditions in premises 
and equipment, in servace and pay, in staffing-ratios and the 
qualifications of teachers : w’e can banish all those ideas 
“ education on the cheap ” which have been the bane of the 
statutory' system of elementary education ever since its inception. 
Much work will have to be done before this end is reached : in 
particular, ais erstwhile Elementary Schoob become part of the 
Secondary field, and as new schoob are built in that field, there 
will be great calb up>on the liberality of our outlook and upon the 
generosity of the public purse. For the grave danger vdll be 
ffiat of a levelling-down rather than a levelling-up : if parity of 
conditions b to be estabUshed, it must be parity on a high level 
and not on a low level. One essential factor in such parity b that 
unification of the teaching profession which b mged in the Report 
of the McNair Committee.^ 

Given these reforms, all schoob will have a fair start i the 
status they wall enjoy in the estimation of parents will depend 
partly on their OW'D achievement, partly on the education of 
public opinion : for the latter purpose (as for many other pur¬ 
poses) the institution of an active and effective department of 
Public Relations in the Miobtry of Education b an urgent neces- 
it b important that we should tell England what schoob 
she has and what functions they perform. There has been much 
pother about “ parity of status ”. Is not thb a will-o’-the-wisp ? 

_one of those illusions which, in Carlyle’s phrase, it b the lot (rf 

human beings to pursue till they burst or vanbh ? Parity of 
status, in the commonly accepted sense of all the members of a 
category or a group being equally good, b neither desirable nor 

* Teachers ond TosUh Leaders, Ch. 3 (H.M.S.O.). 


sity 
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attainable. It is undesirable because it implies a dull uniformity 
and removes all incentives to new ventures and new experiments : 
it is unattainable because it is contrary to human nature. No 
one will believe that one thing is as good as another, whether it 
is a brand of tobacco, a grocer’s shop, or a school, because he is 
told so ; he may suspect that one is worse than another because 
it is cheaper : but he will know that this particular brand of 
tobacco is the best for him, and that this grocer supplies his needs 
more efficiently than that: and the parent must be enabled to 
feel that out of a variety of schoob open to his choice, all equally 
well equipped and equally well staffed, this particular school is 
the best for his child. That means that he must know the schools 
with the help of the Public Relations department, and he must 
know his child—a matter entirely of private relations, and one 
which is well worth encouraging. All schools must, however, 
be equally open to him, and equal conditions must be accom- 
pani^ by equal accessibility. Doors to-day are more widely 
open than they have been before, and the Education Act will open 
them wider still: if the recommendations of the Fleming Com¬ 
mittee are acted upon,^ few if any will remain shut. But an open 
door is an invitation, and not a pzissport. Who is to be allowed 
in ? What are to be the tests for admission ? I shall deal with 
these questions in a later chapter : let it suffice to say here that 
the days of the rigid examination as the sole test are numbered, 
and that new and more human methods will have to be devised. 
It is perhaps significant in this connection that the Fleming Com¬ 
mittee prescribes no examination for the selection of Bursars for 
the Public Schools.* But however efficient the tests, mistakes will 
still be made, and the yovmger the child, the greater the prob¬ 
ability of error. This can only be rectified by easy conditions for 
transfer and for traffic moving freely in all directions at later stages; 
and these conditions can only be brought about when a 

co-ordinated system of schools replaces the present hierarchical 
structure. 


No reference has yet been made to what is popularly knowm 
as the “ School leaving age ”. This is an inexact phrase, and it 
is time that we dropped it firom our common speech. There 
never has been a “ School leaving age ”, and the use of the phrase 
has had subconscious but damaging effects. It would be more 
accurate to speak of a “ School staying age ”, and until this is 
fixed at the same point for children in all schools, a formidable 

* Op. cu., C2i. 5. * op, cil., paras. 188, i8g. 
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bar to parity of conditions will remain. Here lies the strongest 
argument for raising the age to sixteen at the earliest possible 
moment: while the age for the Secondary Grammar S^ool is 
by tradition and common use sixteen, and the age for the Tech¬ 
nical and Modem Secondary Schools is fixed by statute at fifteen, 
educational conditions will be unequal. The Education Act, 
howe\'er, really raises the age to eighteen; it is not till then, 
even though the later years will be on a part-time basis, that the 
“ yotmg person ” may finally say good-bye to school; and the 
emphasis on continuity that runs through the Act, extended as it 
is into the period of adult education, suggests that to leave school 
at any age will be an interruption of an unfinished process. This 
is the standpoint of Total Education, which, except for purposes 
of convenience, does not think in terms of ages. 


To all of us [wrote Carlyle] the expressly appointed schoolmasters 
and schoolings we get are as nothing, compared vrith the unappointed 
incidental and continual ones, whose school hours are all the days 
and nights of our existence, and whose lessons, noticed or unnoticed, 
stream in upon us with every breath we draw.*^ 


The appointed schoolmasters and schoolings are, even in a com¬ 
parative sense, more than “ nothing ” : they are essential agendes 
in an unending process : they must co-operate and not conflict 
with the imappointed ones, which (be it noted) are active even 
while the child is still technically at school; and they must 
prepare the way for the work which those latter will do in increas- 
jjjg jugasure as the years go on. ^hily so will the essential oneness 
of education be recognized i only so will the Youth h4ovement, 
University education, and Adult education find their roots in 

the Primary School. 


Adult education is an apex and completion ot the wnole eaucanonai 
s\^tem, starting from the Nursery school and the Kinderga^ to the 
University, but not ending with it: and if it is to be successful, it must 
rest on a material system of primary and secondary education, to 
which it is the logical and flexible terminus.* 

To ensure such success, we must teach always with this whole¬ 
ness at the back of our minds, and both the content and the 
method of our teaching, no less than the organiiation of ow 
system, are likely to be modified, if not revolutionized, ^ord- 
Wly. The aim of the school must be “ not only to impart 

_1-- Kill" tn llS tO IcMH IHOrC cflSclCIl y 


1 Life of Sterling 


Robertson, Thi Bridsh UmoersUia (Methuen) 
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And this 


from life itself 

inescapable and indivisible. i_ i c 

To effect the necessary co-ordination in the school nela, 

reforms in the administrative machinery would be nece«ar>’ both 
at the centre and on the circumference. Total Education would 
see at the centre a Ministry of Youth, in whose hands would be 
concentrated all the responsibilities for the welfare of young 
people up to the age of eighteen at present shared by the Ministry 
S' Education with the Home Office, the Ministry- of Health, the 
Ministry of Labour, and any other Government Departments 
which may be involved. Phy-sical development, the treatment 
of young offenders, the choice of employment, and the time to 
be spent in employment, w'ould thus be added to the more 
technically educational responsibilities of the present Ministry of 
Education, and would all fall \mder one authority. It would be 
easier to contemplate this transfer of responsibilities, if these were 
not already in many instances so efficiently discharged (particu¬ 
larly by the Home Office in its Approved Schools) : but the 
case for unification is a strong one ; and the dangers of friction 
between Departments, which must work out to the detriment 
of the child, and of disproportionate weight being given to 
interests other than those of education, should be remov-ed. The 
position to be held by the Minister of Youth has been set out 
by Plato in The Laws : “ There remains the minister of education 
of youth, male and female ”—to-day we may say of our own 
Minister, “ male or female ”, and note that for the first time 
a woman has been appointed to this high office— 

he who is elected, and he who is the elector, should consider that of 
all the g^reat offices of state this is the greatest ; for the first shoot of 
any plant, if it makes a good start tow'aids the attainment of its natural 
excellence, has the greatest effect on its maturity ; and this is not only 
true of plants, but of animals wild and tame, and also of men. . . . 
The legislator ought not to allow the education of children to become 
a secondary or accidental ma tter. . . . He who would be rightly 
provident about them, should begin by taking care that he is elected 
who of all the citizens is in every way best . . . And he shall hold 
office for five years.* 


The long line of Presidents of the Board of Eiducadon during 
the past twenty-five years, their strange qualifications (rit) for the 
office, and their stranger histories, show clearly' what a revolution 
is necessary if Plato’s recommendation is to be accepted. The 


’ Karl Mannheim, op, cii, 

* Plato, Tlbe Laws^ Bk. VI, 765-6 (Jowctt*s translation). 
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Ministx)' should consist of the best minds in education and other 
forms of social life : only so can the inextricable entanglement of 
education wth societ\’ be reflected at the centre. And the present 
duality of an administrative section recruited from the Ci\dl 
Service, and an inspectorate recruited from the teaching pro¬ 
fession (the administration of education, and inspiration in 
education might be the pro\Tnces of different authorities), should 
be ended. This can only be effected by a reform of the CKil 
Sei^-ice, but it is a reform which would remove from education 
much confusion and incompetence, dissipation of energies, and 
vexatious delay. Totality is needed at the centre ; and by steps 
such as these can it be reached. 

It is also needed on the circumference. The problem here 
is set by the existence of the small local Authority—small in the 
area which it controls, small in its school population, and small 
in its financial resources ; and the problem was partly solved by 
the establishment of Part III Education Authorities, whose 
responsibility was restricted to Elementary Education. This 
solution has proved unsatisfactoty, and one of the grounds for 
the general dissatisfaction with it has in fact been its violation 
of the principle of totality'. Its sole merit was that it preserv'ed 
local interest, albeit only in one comer of the educational field : 
this, howev'er, w’as of some value. The problem now takes the 
form of how to establish Local Education Authorities big enough 
and wealthy enough for the pro\'ision of adequate services in the 
whole educational field, but small enough to ensure local contacts 
and the preserv’ation of local interest. Many suggestions have 
been put forward for the solution of this problem : perhaps the 
most important have been those of the Consultative Committee 
of the Board of Education, which in 1926 recommended (a) the 
introduction of legislation for 

transferring to Authorities for higher education all the powers and 
duties of those authorities for elementary education only which are 
concerned with areas that do not reach a certain minimum standard of 
population, and vesting with full powers in respect of higher education 
those Authorities which are concerned with areas that attain the 
minim um standsird in question, 

and {b) the institution of provincial Authorities for education 

in which the Authorities for elementary education only and the 
Authorities for higher education s hall both be ultimately merged : 

such a provincial authority the Committee held would 
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;« maioritv of cases have to be broader than the gTOgraphical 
county all the more as county boundaries, 

often pass to reach the place of education best suited to their needs, 
already raise difficult problems .' 

A model for these Authorities might presumably be found, on a 
larger scale, in the provincial auAorities of Canada. In 193B 
the Consultative Committee repeated these recommendations ; 
but its members were then so much impressed by the need for 
preserving the integrity of the county authority and by the im- 
oortance and complexity of the problem, that they recommended 

that it 

be remitted to a Departmental or Inter-Departmental Committee, 
which would not seek any general solution before it had thoroughly 
investigated the circumstances of individual areas ; the character of 
the work already accomplished by Part III Authorities ; the possibly 
deterrent effects of a dual administration ; the efficacy of devolution ; 
the "ii'niTniim standard of school population requisite for the exercise 
of full educational powers ; the effect of amalg^ation, or transfer 
of powers, upon the administrative efficiency of neighbouring Authori¬ 
ties : and other relevant matters.* 


There is implicit in these clauses a recognition of most of the 
objections which might be raised to any scheme of regional 
adminis tration, and the need for such a Committee of enquiry is 
as urgent to-day as it was six years ago. The scope of the enquiry 
would, however, have to be widened to embrace the whole matter 
of local government reconstruction : 


until we know what the post-war organization of central and local 
government is going to be, it is premature to attempt a re-classiftcation 
of local education authorities : what is important, however, is that the 
voice of education should be authoritatively and unequivocally ex¬ 
pressed in all places where the structure of local government and 
problems of town and country planning are under review.* 


But has the voice of education anything authoritative and 
unequivocal to say ? What wrill it say upon that most important 
question of all, the area and the population which can appropri¬ 
ately be brought under the responsibility of one education 
authority? This wdll not always coincide with the area and 
population appropriate for other local government services. 
Most varied estimates have been formed—ranging from a popula- 

^ Tht EJuca&m of the AdoUscad, paras. 191 aad 192. 

* Sea m datj Fth t amom teith ipeeial r^ereace to Crammar Schools and Teehs^al High 
Sduols, Ch. DC, Pt. Vn, 25. 

* W. O. Lester Smith, Tb Whom do Schools belong? (Basil Blackwell). 
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tion of a hundred thousand to a population of half a million 
This is surely a matter on which a clear conclusion could be 
reached, based on three fundamental principles : (i) that there 
should be equal educational opportunity for all children, (2) that 
the unit of administration should be efiFective, and (3) Aat local 
interest should be fostered. This last is not the least perplexing 
of the three, but for total education it is vital. We must encourage 
the interest of the whole community in the education of its 
children—^whether that community be the village, the market- 
to'wn, the industrial city, the county, or the whole people : 
education must be the concern of us all, in our muldfarious group¬ 
ings, large and small. We must surely look forward to some 
scheme of regionalization : but pari passu with that must go the 
forging of new and stronger links with the local communities. 
It may be difficult for loyalty to be felt towards a region, or for 
the essential contacts between teachers and Authority to be 
maintained when regionalization removes Authority to a distance. 
But much can be done by the active interest zind intervention of 
such bodies as Parish Councils and Rural or Urban District 
Councils. 


There are directions in which these local bodies [writes Mr. 
H. M. Burton] with their knowledge of social and economic conditions 
in the villages, could be of great assistance to the Education Gommittee 
and its officers governing, as they must, from a distance. The Com¬ 
mittees have themselves been rductant to seek this help, or have 
rejected it when offered, and there is room for much more good will 
on both sides.^ 

Unexplored possibilities open out here they need exploration 
by experts, who are also men of good will: and only when they 
are realized will our system of educational administration become 
both efficient and total. 

How far does the Education Act of 1944 take us in these 
directions ? What is its contribution to wholeness inThe or^niza- 
tion and administration of education ? In general terms it may 
be said that wholeness is the key-note of the Act. The thea^ 
has been built, and it is a national theatre and not a provincial 
theatre : education is conceived on national rather than local 
lines, and public opinion, owing to a possibly apathetic Ministry 
or Government, becomes more important than it has ever been. 
The stage has still to be set up ; that will come when the devdop- 
ment plans of the Local Authorities are approved. But “ the 

1 M. Burton, op, cU, 
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play is the thing For the successful performance ot that the 
co-operation of all sections of the community wf 11 be caUed for ; 
each wU have a part to play—not only the statutory authorities 
and the specifically educational bodies, but the voluntary 
organizations and the Churches, industry and commerce, the 
market-place and the home* It will be for the whole people to 
make it possible for education to serve the people. At the centre 
there is to be a Minister with greatly extended powers ; he is 
no longer concerned solely with the superintendence of matters 
relating to education in England and \Vales but his duty shall 
be to promote the education of the people of England and 
Wales and the progressive development of institutions devoted 
to that purpose, and to secure the effective execution by local 
authorities, imder his control and direction, of the national ^licy 
for providing a varied and comprehensive educational service in 
every area ” (Clause r)* He is thus charged with positive 
functions, and as an indication of his powers it may be noted 
that there are some 150 contexts in which he has to ** determine ” 
something. The Board of Education is raised to the dignity of 
a Ministry, and a Ministry which will act as an organic whole : 
speaking at Northampton on October 13, 1944, Mr. Butler said 
that the 


Ministry was being regrouped in new^ divisions calculated to render 
its guidance of the greatest possible assistance to its partners in the 
education service, and plans were on foot for enlarging the body of 
H.M. Inspectors. The aim was to convert the Ministry into an 
organism giving that lead to the authorities which the new Act 
demanded.^ 


There are to be two Advisory Councils to ad\ase the Minister 
“ upon such matters as they think fit and upon any questions 
referred to them by him ”, and these are “ to include persons 
who have had experience of the statutory system of education as 
well as persons who have had experience of educational institu¬ 
tions not forming part of that system ” (Clause 4). The powers 
of initiative of these Councils (never possessed by the Consultative 
Committee), and their composition, will do much to relate the 
administration of education to public opinion and to enable it 
to respond to the needs of the whole community. Thus, though 
the powers of the Ministry are greatly enhanced, we have no 
Ministry of Youth such as has been suggested above : the admir¬ 
able provisions for medical inspection and treatment are still the 

* As reported in Hie Times Editeatwnal Supplement^ October 21, 1944. 
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responsibility of the Minister of Health, though it is significant, 
and it is to be hoped prophetic, that according to Clause 79 the 
Minister of Education may exercise these powers on behalf of 
the Minister of Health. Both these and other aspects of a child’s 
upbringing should ultimately fall under the control and direction 
of the one Minister. On the circumference the Local Education 
Authorities are to be reduced in number from 315 to some 150 
(Clause 6 and the First Schedule) : thus the Part III Authorities 
will be eliminated, and the larger Authorities contemplated will 
be more competent, both in personnel and in financial resources, 
to cover the whole educational field, while local interest and 
initiative will be preserved by the devices of Divisional Executives 
and Excepted Districts. Two points, however, arouse certain 
misgivings. ^V’ill all the County Authorities in the new set-up 
be equal to the burden laid upon them ? It is a stupendous 
burden, “ To contribute towards the spiritual, moral, mental 
and physical development of the community by securing that 
eflBcient education . . . shall be available to meet the needs of 
the population of their area ” (Clause 7). Already six coimties 
in \Vales have declared themselves vmable to meet their liabilities : 
they are not adequate administrative units, and the only solution 
would appear to be some form of regionalization.^ The solutions 
offered in the Act are two—a reser\'e fund set aside for the benefit 
of the poorer authorities, and the institution of Joint Education 
Boards. It is, however, more than doubtful ivhether the sum 
allocated to the reserv e fimd wiU be equal to the demands upon 
it, and in any event this is more than a financial problem : while 
the measure of economy to be effected by a Joint Board is far fiom 
clear. It may be that in these instances w'holeness will exist 
solely on paper. At the other end of the scale we may ask 
whether some of the divisional executives and councils of excepted 
districts may not be charged with a duty beyond their pow'ers. 
These will be smaller than the present Part II authorities, and 
will not have had their experience in administering secondary 
education : now they will be entrusted with the control of 
secondars' education which has ahvays been refused to the Part III 
authorities, to which in size and resources they are likely to 
approximate. This portends a revolutionary^ change which has 
received but little attention. Local interest will be preserved 
but it may be accompanied by local incompetence. Another 
channel for such interest should be found in the Boards of Man- 

^ Cf. an article in The Times Educational Si^Urruni, October 21, Id 44 - 
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aeen or of Governors to be set up for aU Primary and Secondary^ 
schools respectively, whether County Schools or Voluntary 
Schools (Cause 17) : there are to be instruments determimng 
the constitution of these, and articles determining their functions, 
and the ^NTiite Paper on the “ Principles of Government in Mam- 
tained Secondary Schools ” suggests that these bodies afford 
adequate opportunities and outlets for local patriotism. If they 
to succeed in tliis they must be ^sTdely representativ e of 
parents, school staffs, old scholars’ associations, ratepayer, and 
others interested ; and industiy' will have to make it possible for 
the right men and women to find time to ser\’e on these Boards, 
no less than on the local education committees. A valuable 
opportunity exists here for integrating the schools with the 

I* 


commumty. 

“ The statutory* system of public education shall be organized 
in three progressive stages to be kno-v\*n as primaiy* education, 
secondary education, and further education” (Clause 7). ^Ve 
have here an articulated s>*stem replacing the old congeries of 
discrete tj’pes ; within such a system a child’s life can be planned 
as a whole, and it will be so planned, full-time from the age of 
five to fifteen (or sixteen), and part-time to the age of eighteen. 
Moreover, Local Education Authorities are to have regard (i) 
“ to the need for securing that provision is made for pupils who 
have not attained the age of five years by the pro\ision of nurseiy* 
schook or nursery classes in other schools, (2) to the need for 
securing that pro\ision is made for pupils who suffer from any 
disability of min d or body, by providing, either in special schools 
or otherwise, special educational treatment, (3) to the expediency 
of securing the provision of boarding accommodation, either in 
boarding schools or otherwise, for pupUs for w hom education as 
boarders is considered ... to be desirable ” (Clause 8). These 
r^uirements immensely improve the prospect of attaining the 
aim of total education, the right school for the right child at the 
right age. ^Vithin this framew’ork there is to be a variety of 
schook more or less closely associated with the central or local 
authority : “a local education authority* shall hav*e power to 
establish primary and secondary* schook, to maintain such schook 
whether established by them or otherwise, and ... to asskt 
any such school which is not maintained by them ” (Clause 9 ; 
cf. ako Clause 114 (2)). At the same time the independent 
schook come within the purview of the State : “ the Minister 
shall appoint one of his officers to be Registrar of Independent 
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Schools ”, to “ keep a register of all independent schools, which 
shall be open to public inspection at aU reasonable times ” (Clause 
70 (i)), and there are penalties in section 3 of the same clause 
for “ any person who conducts an independent school which is 
not a registered school Thus we have the division into County 
and Voluntary Schools, and the subsequent subdivision of the 
latter into controlled schools, aided schools, and special agreement 
schools (Clause 15 (i)). This gives us a network of schools, with 
the meshes nowhere so wide as to allow any child to slip through : 
education becomes inescapable and indivisible. The degree of 
totality achieved, however, does not mean uniformity; within 
the integrated w’hole there b sufficient variety to safeguard 
essential independence and to encourage experiment and progress. 
The Dual System b not only maintained, but is extended for 
the first time into the sphere of Secondary education : its duality 
is, however, robbed of its major defects, leading to inefficiency, 
intolerance, and w^aste, while its merits, as a bulwark against 
totalitarian regimentation, a safeguard of individual conscience, 
and a source of v'aluable differentiation are preserved. The 
educational structure b completed in the duty laid upon local 
authorities to secure “ full-time and part-time education for 
persons over compubory' school age ” in ^unty Colleges, and also 
“ leisure-time occupation ” (Clause 41), and in the provisions for 
adult education and for recreation and social and physical trai nin g 
(Clause 53). The degree of totality achieved here b less satisfac¬ 
tory than in any other part of the Act. The sum of money 
allocated for technical and adult education is inadequate, and 
their treatment b sketchy. In the provbions for Further Educa¬ 
tion the requirements for attendance at a County College are 
“ for one whole-day or two half-days in a week, or alternatively 
for one continuous period of eight weeks or two continuous periods 
of four weeks each ” in a year. Total Education cannot accept 
anv such standardized limitation ; the education authority must 
have the last word in determining how much time each pupil 
shall si>end in his occupation (as part of hb education) and how 
much time he shall spend in the County' CoUege : the ^ 
varv with individual needs, and that spent in the County CoUege 
may even, for some individuals, be less than that laid down m 

'‘’N'^he' totalitv of total education has in thb 
restricted in the main to matters ^fSam^ation and a 
tion. and we have seen that as the Education Act is progres 
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implemented, we shall witness a progressive integration in this 
field ; the degree to which the integraUon is effective will depend 
much on the spirit in which the Act is carried out, and in the 
most favourable circumstances there will still remain substantial 
gaps. This, however, is by no means the whole story, and we 
must now consider other aspects of educational synthesis. 


E 



CHAPTER IV 


THE CHILD 

Stop and consider ! Life is but a day . . . 

A laughing schoolboy, wthout grief or care. 

Riding the springy branches of an elm. 

Keats, 

The Greeks, with their svTioptic view of life and their genius 
for synthesis, were able to see a man as a whole : to Plato he 
was a soul using a body. \Ve, with our piecemeal views and our 
genius for analysis, see a man as a sum in simple addition which 
never gets ^^orked out: he is body + mind + spirit (the last 
being often presented again as character -}- soul) : but what all 
this adds up to, we don’t know—least of all, our teachers, with 
their traditional concentration on one member of the series. The 
reason why the sum never “ comes out ” is that it is an impossible 
sum : each factor in it partakes, in varying degrees and by 
strange commutations, in the others, and they can never be 
separated from one another, set side by side, and eidded up. 
The ans%ver to the sum, if sum there be, lies in the total combina¬ 
tion of relationships between the parts, and not in the mere 
addition of the parts themselves. Ph^'siology may give us an 
exact analytical account of the body : psychology may do the 
same for the mind, and religion for the soul; but add these three 
accounts together, and you ^vill not get what Carlyle calls “ that 
mystic, unfathomable Imisibility which calls itself ‘ I ’ on the 
earth To get that we need more than analytical skill and 

mathematical dexterity-: we need an intuitive discernment which 

/ 

is very- rare. We can, however, see the problem aright and 
remind ourselves of its e.\istence and its true nature. This is 
particularly important in our educational work. Education long 
ago gave the problem up as insoluble, and in course of time forgot 
its existence. It took the path of least resistance and devoted its 
attention to training each of the three artificial parts into which 
child-nature had been conveniently analysed, and it trained each 
in a rigid isolation from the others, and assigned them to separate 
members of the teaching staff: thus the body was the btpiness 
of the Games Master and the Sergeant Instructor, the mind of 
the .\ssistant Master or Mistress, the soul of the Headmaster or 

1 Past and Present. 
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Headmistress and the Chaplam : there was even a - 

distinction of the localities where this business was earned on- 
Z playing-field and gymnasium for the body, jhe class-room f^ 
the mind, and the School Chapel for the soul. The cWd h^ 
been seen as a de-intellectualized and de-spmtualized bod> 
one context, as a disembodied mind in another, and as a 
soul in the third ; in no context have the Uneaments of the whole 
child been discerned. Education, howe% er, has gone further than 
this in its work of disintegration and destruction : it has con¬ 
centrated on the mind, and has often neglected almost whoUy 
the other two. The first reaction of the man-in-the-street to the 
word “ Education ” will be to think of a class-room or a lecture- 
hall, of text-books and exercise-books, of “ ch^ and talk ’ : to 
him it is an operation performed almost exclusively on the mind. 
Here he makes a double mistake : education is never an operation 
performed by A on B, but always a co-operation betw'een the two, 
never an action, but always a transaction : and it is a transaction 
between living wholes, and not between dead parts. 

WTiat are the reasons for this concentration on the mind ? 
and what have been its effects ? Its origins are to be found far 
back in history, and Plato thought it necessary to issue a warning 

against it. 

Education is not what it is said to be by some, who profess to put 
knowledge into a soul which does not possess it. On ^e contrary . . . 
the soul of every man does possess the power of learning the truth and 
the organ to see it with ; and, just as one might have to turn the whole 
body round in order that the eye should see light instead of darkness, 
so the entire soul must be turned away’ from the changing world, until 
its eye can bear to contemplate reality and that supreme splendour 
which we have called the Good. Hence there may well be an art 
whose aim would be to effect this very' thing, the conversion of the 
soul, in the readiest way ; not to put the j>ower of sight into the soul’s 
eye, which already has it, but to ensure that, instead of looking in the 
wrone direction, it is turned the wav it ousht to be.^ 


This art is the art of education, and its concern is not solely 
with the mind, but with the “ conversion of the soul ”, that whole 
human personality which is a soul using a body. Mediaeval 
scholasticism riveted the faiUacy firmly in men’s minds. In the 
Middle Ages monks and scholairs started places of education so 
that in each generation they might produce little monks and little 
scholars ; and the Grammar Schools, which were in part their 
educational inheritance, bore a significant title, for the learning 

^ The RepubUc, Bk. VII, 518 (F. M. Comford’s traiulation). 
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of grammar was a purely intellectual activity, and there was no 
conception of that grammar of the body which is equally im¬ 
portant for an educated man to learn. The aim was to make a 
child into “ an increasing fraction of a professor In the early 
days of popular education the aim was to turn an illiterate child- 
population into a literate one, and this could be achieved only 
through mental training : thus the direction was set for elemen¬ 
tary education, and its content, the three R’s, determined, and 
though the original need has long passed, this has lasted to our 
own day. The exaggerated importance thus attaching to the 
mind was helped by an exaggerated contempt for the body. 


Mind-culture and body-culture fell apart long ago under the 
influence of a theory, religious in its origin, according to which the 
mind is immeasurably superior to the bt^y ; the mind celestial, the 
body terrestrial; the mind a pure essence, the body its enemy, or a 
“ muddy vesture of decay ”, in which the mind is doomed to be 
clothed for a season. Our educational practice is still in the grip of 
that fatal tradition, though every enlightened educator knows it to be 
false. . . . Has not the time come when educators should purge their 
practice of the last traces of a tradition which had its origin in the 
Manichxan conception of the living body as a corpse with a soul 
inside it ? 


Francis Bacon in the sixteenth century reminded his readers 
that " certainly man is of kin to the beasts by his body ” ; it 
was a nineteenth-century hymnologist * who wrote : 

Here in the body pent 
Absent from Him I roam, 

and quotations could be multiplied from later writers. 

If such have been some of the causes of the excessive insistence 
on the mind as the object of education, what have been its effects ? 
It has profoundly influenced the content of education, lim iti n g 
that to what goes on in the class-room and keeping children to 
their desks—an unnatural and uneducative position for them to 
occupy. The amount of education which a school gives has often 
been measured by the amount of time spent in class (the un¬ 
importance of this, when compared with what is done in the time 
so spent, has been unnoticed) j and the success of the education 
so given has been measured by examination results—the yardstick 
has been that of mental attainment, divorced often from mental 
activity, and almost invariably from moral quality and physi^ 
capacity. This is an unhappy divorce, and the receptive capaaty 

» L, P. Jacks, Tht Edt^ation of Ae Whole Mm (University of London Press). 

* James Montgomery, 1771-1854- 
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of U.e mind which has alone been tested is perhaps the item in 

a child’s make-up which is least worth testing, 
of iKent vears “ out-of-school actitddes ” have been coming into 
*dr owai' as instruments of education, but they are sbU often 
frowned upon, and they have a longjourney to travel '> 

occupv their rightful place ; and there are two significant implica¬ 
tions in their descripdon—they are “ out-of-school , and it is i 
school that education takes place, and they ac es ^ 

presumed contradistinction to the “ passivity ' of the class-room. 

From the days of the three R’s onwards, the mmd has been in 
the centre of the picture, and has occupied an ever more pr^ 
minent place as the process of education has advanced ; m the 
latter stages, of specialization for University scholarships, it is 
there to the exclusion of all other parts of the whole man, and 
the successful candidates enter their College doors as trained 
minds and little more. The analysis of the human being has, 
however, proceeded further than this, and the mind itself has 
been analysed into faculties and aptitudes : despite the discredit¬ 
ing of the old faculty' psychologv', many traces of it still linger, 
and in a new form it dominates the outlook of many teachers. 
It is openly acknowledged in the Correspondence Courses which 
purvey systems of mental training designed to “ Give you a good 
Memory ”, “ Cultivate your Imagination ”, or “ Teach you How 
to Think ” : but it is not absent from the school class-room, 
where subjects are fitted to faculties, and English is taught as a 
means of dev'eloping the imagination, mathematics for i^ supposed 
influence on the faculty of logical reasoning, and science ^ a 
training of the power of accurate observation. The analysis of 
the subject has, indeed, kept pace with the analysis of the mind, 
and old subjects have been subdivided, and new subjects have 
been inv’ented, to meet the supposed needs of newly-rev'ealed 
faculties of the mind. The psycholog)' of all this is a theoretical 
psychology existing only on paper : it knows nothing about 
children or about the wa)'S in which they learn. 

“What is Matter? Never mind. What is Mind? No 
matter.” Punch's quip of a hundred years ago accurately 
describes the attitude of many of us, and particularly of many 
teachers, to-day. The dividing-line between the intellectual and 
the ph)'sical (paralleled by the dividing-line between the spiritual 
and the material, between religion and science) is sharply drawn. 
On the one side is the mind, a proper object of education. On 
the other side is the body, and we have not thought it proper to 
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educate that : ^ve have done many other things to it: we have 
disciplined it and “ kept it under we have fattened it and filled 
it out, we have patched it up and healed it; above all, we have 
exercised it and kept it fit, but if exercise were education we could 
be content in the class-room \%-ith algebraical sums or cross-word 
puzzles, and fitness can never be an end in itself: finall y we have 
committed the body to the ground ; but in our preoccupation 
with the mind wx have not educated it. We need so to educate 
the body that it may be fit to house an educated mind : so to 
educate the mind that it may be fit to inhabit and to use an 
educated body ; and so to educate both together that they may 
be fit to co-operate in the creation of real values. It is only when 
we have achieved this that we shall be educating the whole child 
as a whole, and not little bits of him piecemeal. Meanw'hile, it 
is the latter that we have been doing (where we have been 
educating him at aU), and the process has had an interesting 
result ; not only have we failed, as has been pointed out, to 
educate the whole child, but w'e have not even succeeded in 
educating the isolated fragments of him to w-hich we hav'e devoted 
our attention. The reason is that in isolation they cannot be 
educated : thev mav be trained, but that is a different matter, 
and their training only becomes education when it is carried on 
concurrently with the tr ainin g of the rest, and the combined 
training deliberately svTithesized in a new’ process at a deeper level 
of experience. Our practice has been to fit a child out for life 
with a series of detached bits of training which he has never been 
taught to put together, so that the hand or the foot may well 
say to the mind “ I have no need of thee But education begins 

only when head and mind first learn to co-operate, and summon 
into their partnership a physical sptem “ fitly joined together 
and compacted according to the effectual w’orking in the measure 
of ever\’ part ”, an imagination which can spin the beautiful 
gossamers of fairy land, and a character rooted and groimded in 
the eternal verities. 

But it is not only the personality of childhood that has been 
thus departmentalized : the experience of childhood has suflTered 
the same fate. \ boy or girl at school grows up as an inhabitant 
of several worlds, whose frontiers are sharply drawn, and whose 
standards of value and codes of conduct are specific- There is 
the w orld of “ work ” : this is within itself a disjointed world, 
and it will be seen in the next chapter how ill its various parts 
fit together. But it is also a world unrelated to the worlds of 
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other activities, and m particular to the woria o piay. 
local habitation of the former is the class-room, 
playing-field : in the former, competition is the order of ^e day , 

L L latter, co-operation : the former views 

a lenient tolerance, the latter rejects them with all the condemna¬ 
tion of public opinion. If we could introduce into the cl^-room 
something of the spirit of the playing-field, not only would better 
work be done, but a damaging dichotomy would be end^ : as 
it is, we commonly “ let the frame of things disjoint, and both 
the ’worlds suffer It often happens (and particularly in a 
boarding-school) that the world of the House is sharply disUn- 
guished from the world of the School : more interest may be 
shown in House-matches than in School-matches, and the good 
of the House may be pursued as an end in itself (one of the deadest 
of dead ends) and not as a contribution to the good of the larger 
whole. More sharply distinguished still is the world of school 
firom what is commonly and significantly described as the real 
world This distinction is expressed in many ways. School 
rules will often lay down absolute values and prescribe standards 
of conduct, as it were, iti vo/cuo i to substitute one rule for many, 
and to lay down that “ A breach of common sense is a breach 
of School rules ”, may be inadequate and impracticable, but it 
has at the least the merit that the sense to which appeal is made is 
rnminon —“ in widest commonalty spread ” among men and 
women wherever they live. The reproving remark, “ We don t 
do that kind of thing here ”, at once induces a hot-house atmo¬ 
sphere, and emphasizes the artificiality of an environment which 
is other than that of “ real life ”, This is often felt acutely by 
boys and girls when they leave school and experience for the first 
timp the practices and malpractices of the business world ; and 
it may well be that they then come to the conclusion that the 
virtues which they have been taught are little more than bees 
buzzing in the bonnets of their teachers. A very pretty problem 
is p<%ed here : how are we to bridge the gap between the school 
and the workaday world ? how are we to enlarge the community- 
sense^ so admirably developed in the school but so strictly limited 
within its four waUs, to embrace ever-widening worlds of human 
relationships? An answer to these questions will be suggested 
in later pages : meanwhile attention is drawn to the problem, 
and to the need for facing it. Finally, there is the distinction 
between the world of school and the world of home. The tension 
here is familiar to schoolmasters, and it is often considerable. 
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Symptomatic of it are the veiled antagonism that traditionally 
exists between teacher and parent, the complaints from the one 
that what the school does is undone in the home, and the glighting 
references from the other to what “ they teach you in school 
There are three types of home which arc partic^arly fnr pig n to 
the world of school. There are the competitive homes, where 
everything is sacrificed to intellect, and &e emphasis is all on 

a good school knows that the heart must be taught 
to feel as well as the mind to think, and that education must be 
for mediocrity as well as for success, for the follower as well as 
for the leader. There are the uncultured homes, where culture 
is “ highbrow ” and an object of mockery ; in a good 
culture must be the very stuff of its teaching and learning. There 
are the undemonstrative homes—^the “ emotional refiigerators ”, 
as they have been called : and without the warmth of human 
sympathy no teaching or learning will ever be possible, and what 
a child misses in one world he must find in the other. Many 
parents have abdicated, but they have abdicated with a bad 
grace, and they suspect as usiupers those who endeavour to 
shoulder the responsibilities which they have laid down ; while 

forget too readily that the rightfiil king still lives. 
Educationally the tension is always harmful, and the resultant 
situation may sometimes border on the tragic. A boy or girl, 
trying to live in both these worlds at once, may well succeed in 
living in neither and suffer all the torments of divided interests, 
divided affections, divided loyalties, and divided aspirations. 
The result is a divided personality, and the departmentalization 
of experience carries a step further the depart m e ntali zation b^un 
by a false psychology. 

If such are some of the forces which make for the disint^ration 
of the “ whole child ”, how can they best be met ? Those which 
derive from a diversity of experience in a number of discrete 
worlds can only be met by what Mr. Curdle, discussi^ the 
dramatic unities, described as a “ completeness, a kind of universd 
dovetailedness and this will depend on a proper r^tions^ 
between the school and society in its manifold forms, on interesting 
the community in the school and rooting the school in tire ami- 
munity : this will be considered in a later chapter.* The prob¬ 
lem which confronts us within the four walls of the school, the 
problem, that is to say, of synthesizing all a cMd’s capacities, 
physical, moral, intellectual, and spiritual, is a different problem 

* MMas fOddtiy, CSi. 24. » Cf. Ch. VIL 
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c an indeed be fully 


and an extremely subtle one. H 
by a certain intuition, and those who possess rms 
the great teachers. It can never be solved by mere addition. 
To ^e each of the capacities, develop it to ite highest power, 
and then add together the results would not give us the whole 
rtii'IH fully educated. What we need is “ not a fourth soimd, but 
a star ”, the kind of star which illumines our spiritual bemg when 
we hear the C Major Symphony of Schubert and hear it as a whole 
—not as the mere sum total of the instrumental parts, but ^ 
this with something mysterious and indefinable added. So it is 
with the symphony of human personality; and here the 
mysterious indefinable something depends partly on the con¬ 
ductor, the self conscious of its individuality and its power, and 
pardy ’on the fact that no one of the instruments can play its 
part successfully without at once drawing upon the resources of 
the others and in turn adding its resources to theirs : that there 
are in feet no instrumental parts which can be taken out of the 
score and transcribed separately. Some examples may be given 
of the constant interaction which is going on, and these may sei^^e 
as pointers which muU direct us to the picture of the whole child 
to die ways in which we may «iucate him. John Donne 

writes: 

Her pure and eloquen t blood 

SpcAe in her cheeis, and so distinctly wrought 

That one mi^t almost say ho* body thought.^ 

One might certainly say this of many a boy or girl intent upon 
some feat of manual dexterity, or finding sdf-expression through 
some achievement of physical prowess : the boy wholly absorbed 
in a delicate and accurate piece of carpenter, or making the 
perfect off-drive in a game of cricket, or playing Rugby football 
“ with his head ” : the girl throwing her whole being into the 
graceful movements of the dance, and thinking with every move¬ 
ment of her body : who shall separate out the purely intellectual 
elements in these experiences, detach them firom their physical 
accompaniments, and assign them wholly to the min d ? or who 
will deny that the body is a shar er in these intellectual activities ? 

The discovery that both children and adults can best be trained 
by being taught to think with their whole bodies and not with 
thdr brains, is one of the great educational discoveries of our 
” : * but it is a discovery which so far has only been made 

* F. C. in lAe Mdsmg (Ckristof^icrs). 
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by the few. These few are the teachers who have paid attention 
to Physical Education (of which Physical Training is only a part), 
and have discovered from their experiments in this fidd some 
highly significant facts. They have discovered, for example, that 
in the young an increase in ph\-sical alertness is ahvays accom¬ 
panied by an increase in mental alertness ; that the control of 
the body, which is learnt from an intelligent course in Physical 
Education, broadens out into a control of the passions and 
impulses, amd of the mind and the knowledge which it gains : 
that problems of discipline become notably fewer, and tend to 
solve themselves ; that old intellectual interests are enlarged and 
take on a ne^v■ \Tvidness, and that new interests are created ; that 
an a^^■areness of self as an undhided whole is engendered, and 
that with this awareness there goes a new' self-respect. These 
experiences are paralleled from other countries. In Czecho¬ 
slovakia, to take but one example, the Sokols, using gymnastics 
and callisthenics as instruments of physical, moral, and intellectual 
regeneration, developed from their foundation in 1862 onwards 
into a movement for the renewal of a whole people and became 
the centre and crs-stallization of national sentiment. All these 
instances are instances of the co-education of mind, body, and 
spirit, and of the whole human being in action ; he becomes a 
controlled being, with his knowledge and skill, no less than his 
health and strength, controlled in the interests of his w'hole self. 
Moreover, this consciousness of self-hood combined with this 


power of self-command, leads to a more intense desire for self- 
expression, and to creative acti\ity. “ All which merely frees our 
spirit ”, said Goethe, “ without gi\ing us the command over 
ourselves, is deleterious ” : it may be claimed for this ty^pe of 
education that it confers both freedom and command, and is 
therefore not deleterious but constructive. One of the most 


stnkinE^ pictures of the education of the whole child is to be seen 
in the spectacle of a boy intent upon a piece of carpentry': in the 
\isualization and appreciation of an end which is both useful and 
beautiful, in the thinking out of the proper means for its accom¬ 
plishment, in the accuracy of measurement, the manual skill, and 
the manipulation of a tool which are recjuired, in the demands 
upon the senses of sight and of touch, in the economical arid con¬ 
trolled use of physical strength, and in the ob\'ious determination 
of the will to exclude all distractions and concentrate the whole 
self upon the job—in all this, intellectual, moral, and phy-sical 
powers are brought into play and operate as one, and the finished 
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article is the self-expressive and creative act of the whole boy. 
Or again, we may point to the exercise of what ^^ordsworth calls 
the “feeling intellect” and describes as the spiritual source m 
thought and awareness. This may be seen in a picture w hie 
a chdd paints, in a piece of poetry or prose wWch he writes, or 
in a part which he plays upon the stage : emotion, imagination, 
intellect, and >vill are all witnessed concurrendy at work, and it 
is impossible to detach the activity of any one from that of the 
odier three : to what degree the successful co-operation of all 
depends upon a certain physical condition is for the experts to 
say, but their answer is likely to be instructive. If the action of 
the body on the mind is such as I have indicated, the action of 
the mind on the body is no less. One instance will suffice : there 
is evidence to show that whereas about the age of sixteen a boy 
should put on roughly tw’o pounds in weight during a term, the 
term in which the School Certificate is taken often shows no 
increase in weight and sometimes an actual loss if that loss 
occurs, is the boy being educated during that term, or is his mind 
merely being trained ? Finally, we may bring in evidence the 
effect upon a child of discovering that he can do something well : 
it doesn’t matter w'hat that something is—wherever it occurs, 
whether in the physical, the intellectual, or the artistic sphere, 
it will change the whole child. The Headmaster of a Senior 
School tells me that his main difficulty lies not with the A stream 
nor with the C stream, the backward children, but with that solid 
mass in the middle wffiich seems often so inert and so immobile : 
and the only solution of his difficulty is by patient exploration to 
find something, be it never so tri\ial, in which each boy or girl 
can experience a sense of achievement: from that moment the 
attitude to aU the subjects and activities of the school changes, 
and there is general progress along the whole Une. The secret 
probably lies in the discovery which the child makes that he has 
a self and that it is a self which he can respect : he feels that he 
counts. I can remember a boy w'ho was the despair of all who 
attempted to teach him and sat unmoved at the bottom of every 
class which he entered : he was a failure at every game, pursued 
no hobbies, and made no fnends : he walked by himself, a forlorn 
creature. This went on until, by a happy accident, he tried 
fencing, which was then being introduced into the school ; he 
showed some slight dexterity at this, and at the end of the term 
won a fight : from that day he was a changed being—he began 
to go up in class, to make friends, to discover interests, to enjoy 
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a game : even his appearance altered : by the time he left school 
he had developed into a normal citizen. 'WTiat had hapt>ened 
was that he had exchanged a diffidence which crushed out of 
him all consciousness of self, for a confidence which was essentially 
self-confidence and to which his w'hole self responded. He had 
“ recognized the sense of doing something well ”, and the result 
was that he did eveiything else better than he had ever done 
it before. 

These considerations are aU reminders to us that it is a single 
human being, whole and undi\’ided, that is at work in this 
business of growing up and being educated, and that the more 
we atomize him, the less w'e educate him. Moreover, it is a 
human being with a whole experience now. 

Today is oxirs : what do we fear? 

To-day is ours ; we have it here. 

Let’s treat it kindly, that it may 

^^lsh, at least, with us to stay. 

Let’s banish business, banish sorrow ; 

To the Gods belongs tomorrow.' 

That is the authentic voice of childhood. A child has certain 
needs to-day —spiritual, moral, intellectual, aesthetic, and physical 
—and these cr)* aloud for immediate satisfaction : only in so far 
as they are satisfied will the day be a complete whole, an integrated 
and integrating and therefore an educative experience. So it 
becomes the first business of education to pro\ide this satisfaction. 
How rareh do we look upon a child in this light! We prefer to 
regard him as an embr\ onic adult, as a “ human becoming ”, 
rather than a human being, as something at present incomplete : 
and his immaturity, if not a crime, is at least a matter for regreL 
What STOunds ha\ e we for this attitude, or for belie\'ing that the 
child, as a human being, is less complete than ourselves? The 
attitude leads us into strange definitions of education : nine times 
out of ten education will be defined as a preparation for something 
else, concerned not with what is happening now but with what 
will be happening ten years hence : it is a “ preparation for earn¬ 
ing a fixing ”, or a “ preparation for citizenship ”, or (the least 
illuminating of all) a *’ preparation for life . There is a gram 
of truth in aU this, but it is no more than a grain : it lies in the 
fact that if we attend properly to the child as he is now, he will 
infalliblv erow into the man that he should be to-morrow : that 
to-morrow^ w ill inexitably blossom from the seeds of yesterday and 

^ Abraham Cowlo% Anccrecntks^ 1656, 
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the buds of to-day, but only if the gro^vth of the whole plant 
is fostered at every stage. Education can never be practised 
merely as a means to an end : it must be practised as an 
end in itself, and then it will be found to be both end and 

means. , . • • j 

What does total education mean when it is viewed irom this 

gjjgig_the angle of the total child to be educated . 

If anv^thing is to be integrated [say the members of the Nonvwd 
Committee], it is not the curriculum which must be integrated, but 
the personality of the child ; and this can be brought about, not by 
adjustment of subjects as such, but by the realization of his purpose 
as a human being, which in turn can be brought about only by contact 
with minds conscious of a purpose for him. Only the teacher can 
mak p a unity of ^ chilti^s education by promoting the units of his 

personality in terms of purpose.^ 

Tlie impossibility, here expressed, of integrating the curri¬ 
culum is mistaken, and is indeed contradicted by other sections 
of the Report (the subject \\-ill be dealt with in the next chapter) : 
but there is profound truth and wisdom in the main thesis. To 
translate this, however, into the idiom of daily life in school, 
demands a clear conception of the “ purpose ” and a definition 
of its “ terms ”. This opens up a vast subject, and it must 
suffice to make here two suggestions. The first purpose must 
be to cultivate in the child an awareness of a self with co-ordinated 
pow'ers of body, mind, and spirit, and to use aU subjects and all 
acti\ities as instruments to this end ; nor must the powers be 
regarded as relatively inferior or superior, but all as equally 
necessary and valuable for a complete life. “ He introduced me 
to myseffi” : this remark about his teacher by a member of an 
Adult Education class goes to the root of the matter ; it must be 
the first aim of education, which has been defined as “ con%’ersa- 
tion with a man’s whole self ”, to introduce a child to himself. There 
is no introduction more valuable to a boy or girl than that, and 
no conversation more illuminating. WTiat figure emerges from 
this introduction ?—and with whom is the conversation held ? 
Not a scholar, or an athlete, or a future bank-clerk or future 
artisan ; nothing sectional or merely prospective, but a whole 
human being living a whole life now and capable of branching 
out into an infinite variety of interests and occupations as time 
and circumstances j>ennit. And secondly, our purpose must be 
to enable this self, thus brought to conscious life, to use all its 

^ Report on Examinaiims and Curriculum in Secondary Schools, p. viii. 
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co-ordinated powers in the creation of value—self-expression 
following upon self-awareness. Self-expression wiU not come of 
itself; it must be taught and directed. Those who think that 
if you leave a child to itself, remo\*ing aU inhibitions and control, 
it will automatically express itself, make a proformd mistake : it 
will express only a tiny portion of itself, and perhaps not the most 
desirable portion, and its “ self-expression ” will certainly not 
be the creation of value—or will only be this from time to time 
by a happy accident. The values to be created are of a twofold 
nature : there are the values for the creator himself, in \irtue 
of w'hich he will become a more discriminating, a better-balanced, 
and a happier individual: and there are the values for his 
fellow-men, through which he will become a more effective 
citizen. TTie two categories often overlap, and both lead to social 
service ; for if the first piece of social service, for each one of us, 
is to make himself a better, a more valuable, and a happier man, 
the second is to create something—a poem, a picture, a symphony, 
a piece of handicraft, or the example of a life well lived—^which 
will inspire his neighbours. An education which can achieve 
these two aims will be in the truest sense vocational: it will be 
nraining for the proper vocation of manhood and wo manh ood. 
It follows from this that the prime need for the teacher is a 
philosophy of education, based on a philosophy of life and of 
human personality. We cannot be content as teachers with 
giving our children nothing beyond the mere bricks with which 
to build ; w’e must also give them the plan of the building. If 
we are to teach them to live a full life, we must furnish them with 
a design for living and we must furnish ourselves with as clear 
a conception as possible of the personality that is to do the living. 
It is reasonable to affirm that the philosophy demanded of us, 
serving as w'C do in the schools of a Christian democracy, should 

be a Christian philosophy. 


A child will become a better man and a better citizen if he is ti^y 
and fiillv a Christian. You do not send him to one school or swKty 
to be made into a better man, and to another to be made mto a bc^ 
citizen. The two go together. In the same ^ 

citizen, should flow. And the Christian Revdaoon has 

into the single human life, lived by a single human bemg , and if they 





the child 



Droperly inter-related, they will promote the best interests of that 
neiwn ^d^of the entire commionity. Education must, then, be one 

JShlg im!1n view of whkh the lesser purposes are balanced and 
directed.^ 


The inteorating force, of which we are in search, and which 

b^th the personality and the experience of a child at 

school, is to be found in religion. This truth will be developed 
later. * The teacher, however, has a further task of integration 
to perform. Ever>- child must be seen as an inseparable part of 
his emironment, in turn creating it and created by it, both the 
plaything and progressively the master of many forces which 
never cease to operate upon him day or night. We cannot 
isolate him in the class-room as a schoolboy and nothing more, 
or attempt to insulate him there from the multifarious influences 
which play upon him every- moment of his conscious life ; if we 
attempt to do this, we shall never know him ; and if we never 
know him, we can never educate him. His en\ironment is 
CQjppounded of many elements physical and material, intel 
lectual and spiritual, personal and social. It is a shifting, inde^ 
a kaleidoscopic environment. The more persistent elements in 
it are the home and the street, the cinema and the radio, the 
“ gang ” and the football-team : the magazines and the “ Penny 
Dreadfuls ” which he reads make their contribution, and the 
advertisements which from every- hoarding offer him short cuts 
to health, vs-ealth, and happiness. At the same time as he lives 
in these worlds, he creates changing worlds of his own : 


I have a bit of Fiat in my soul. 

And can m>'self create my little world.* 


In the early stages, when, in Locke’s phrase, “ few years require 
but few laws ”, he enjoys the freedom of the city of fairyland, 
and is a member of the united kingdom of the natural and the 
supernatural : as the years become less few, he creates the world 
of fantasy, in which, as Rousseau remarks, there are no mysteries, 
for everything is mysterious (an important point for the teacher 
to remember) : adolescence approaches and there follows the 
Gradgrind world of facts, realities, and calculations, in which 
“ two and two are four, and nothing over ” and the boy is not 
to be talked into allowing for anything over ” : ^ there is the 


^ Edm 4 itim—A Catholic llcw (The Sw’ord of the Spirit). 

* T. L. Beddoes, Death's Jest Book. * Hard Thnes^ Ch. 2. 
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self-centred world of the fourteen-year-old, and the self-forgetting 
world of seventeen or eighteen. Mad worlds, my masters, it 
may be ; but no schoolmaster may treat them as mad ; a sane 
man among lunatics is nothing but a fool, and if these worlds are 
such stuff as dreams are made on, the dreams are linked with the 
desires and powers of the dreamers, and are no less real to them 
than the waking life to their teachers. 

If, then, we are to take account of this wholeness, both of the 
human being and of the world of which he forms an integral 
part, what will be the practical consequences in our conduct of 
schools ? The teacher’s task will be a twofold one, a task of 
discovery- and development. He must first discover the indivi¬ 
dual, and reveal him to himself; there is a tfrra incognita here to 
be explored, and to be mapped and charted for its sole king and 
possessor. He must then enable the individual so discovered to 
develop to the highest the potvers of which he is capable. Neither 
of these processes can be carried out by mass-production methods, 
and there are cogent arguments here both against large classes 
and against any facile classification of boys and girk into well- 
defined categories. The threefold classification of the Norwood 
Report, corresponding to the threefold classification of Secondary 
Education into Grammar, Technical, and Modem Schook, is 
an administrative convenience, but has nothing to commend it 
either on psychological or on educational grounds. The truth 
is that if we are to educate the whole child, we shall need a much 
varied prox-ision of Secondary'^ Education than is represented 
by these categories of schook. But to whatever category a school 
may belong, it should be first and foremost a health centre, where 
the indisisible health of body, mind, and spirit may be fostered 
as one operation. Our main care , said Locke, should be 
about the inside, yet the clay-cottage is not to be neglected.” 
Our complacent acceptance of organized games as all that a 
necessary, commonly does neglect it: games indifferently played 
(and the general level is low) never build up a controlled and 
educated body. Their educational value depends on the mt^- 
gence and skill which they call into action. The needs of the day- 
cottage, so intimately bound up wth the needs of its occup^t, 
only be met by the establishment in e^’ery school of a depart- 
ment of Physical Education to rank with the oth^ departmOT 
(Languages. Mathematics, Classics, the Natural Saences, a^the 

Lt) Sto .vhich school-Ufe na^y by 
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discussion and co-operation between him and the other members 

^t^e staff. These wdll often find that he holds m his hands 
the key to some of the most perplexing problems presented to 
them by difficult cases in the class-room : and he will that 

their account of intellectual activities sheds a revealing light on 
physical performance. It may be that in time we shall be able 
to devise for the age of sixteen a physical test to corr^pond to 
the intellectual test represented by the School Certihcate 
examination, and by dovetailing the one into the other to produce 
something which will approximate more closely to a test of the 
whole child. In all these aemnties we shall not forget that sell- 
confidence must follow on self-awareness. The greater the variety 
L our curricula, in our repertoire of games, and in our hobbies 
and societies, the greater will be the chance of ever>' child finding 
something that he can do well and thus banishing that diffidence 
which curses the life of so many adolescents ; nor should we be 
afraid, as so many teachers are, of setting work that is too easy ; 
far better that it should be too easy and done right, than that it 
should be too difficult and done wrong. Self-confidence can be 
engendered too by belonging to a community in which one feels 
that one counts : the creation, within the larger coniinunity of 
the school, of smaller and more manageable communities which 
will provide this experience, is thus an important part of the 
education of the whole child. Right from the beginning 
children need to feel socially useful, to be responsible for some¬ 
thing, and in fact specialists in something.” ' Reforms will be 
needed in the examination system, and particularly in the 
Secondary School examination taken at the age of eleven. The 
more education is popularized, the more necessary w'ill distribu¬ 
tive guidance become ; and with the ad\’ent of universal 
Secondary Education, the examination to be taken on its threshold 
will be a distributive and not a competitive examination. Nor 
can it be confined to a test of attainments in English and Arith¬ 
metic : this is a particular and in no sense a catholic test—a test 
in each instance of a single activity of a single “ faculty ”. Rather 
should we ask at this stage five questions : WTiat can this child 
do ? What is he interested in ? WTiat is his physical condition ? 
What are his home circumstances ? W hat does he know, and 
what ability has he to use his knowledge? Our examination 
would thus become an examination of skill and dexterity, of 

^ Nfaijorie Rco'es aod John Drewett, \Vhat is Christian Education ? (Christian 
News Letter Books). 
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interest and disposition, of physique and an educated or un¬ 
educated body, of environment, and of intellectual capacity— 
an examination, in fact, of the whole child in his whole setting ; 
and the answers would be a guide to his future education. Such 
an examination can only be successfully carried out if there is 
intimate association between the school on the one side and the 
home and other socizil agencies on the other, and the total 
education of the child demands a partnership between all these. 
Finally, all the teaching will be “ realistic ” in the sense that the 
knowledge which it imparts will be the kind of knowledge which, 
without necessarily being practical in the narrow sense, will 
sei-ve the ends of living. “ The point of ‘ realistic * teaching— 
which will always be a serv'ant of the teacher, and not his 
master—is that it finds what is the familiar and acceptable 
currency for any particular child’s mind, and deals in that 

currency.” ^ 

No one reading the Education Act of 1944 and comparing it 
with previous Acts can fail to notice that it is child-centred as 
never before, and that the child at the centre is neither sacrificed 
to the system nor regarded as a mere mind to be stored with the 
three R’s ; he is a whole human being, with physical, moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual needs to be met at every stage of his 
development. His abilities and aptitudes are to be studied 5 
provision is to be made for the years prior to the compulsory 
school age, and for special disabilities home circumstances are 
to be taken into account, and accommodation in boarding- 
schools is to be available where these make it desirable ; there 
are to be opportunities in all schools for the study and practice 
of religicn ; the age for compulsor>- schooling is to be progressively 
raised, and further education vsill ensure that the whole of a 
child’s years of growth are cov ered : leisure-time occupation 
are taken into account, and there is to be phpical, practicd ^d 
vocational training, as weU as preparation for the responsibihOes 
of citizenship ; there are to be facilities for recreation and soaal 
training, and camps, holiday classes, playing fields, play 
gvTnnasia, swimming baths, and the like are to e nta ‘ 
for this purpose : free medical treatment, milk and meals, clotog 

and footwear are to be supplied, and the supply o cse ^ ° 
extended, where necessary, to children attendmg schools outside 

the national system : no child is to be debaiT^ 

any educational facUities that may be available through the 

‘ H. M. Burton, op. cit. 
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inabiUtv of his parcnls to pay tl.o ct.sl : a.ul ilo: ■ ., 

which school children may be employed arc to If tm.rc itm K 

framework within which the education of ilic wlioh- . Inld, as it 
has been conceived in this chapter, may be earned out. 
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THE CURRICULUM 

Deign on the passing World to turn thine eyes, 

And pause awhile from Letters to be wise* 

Johnson. 

If we are to form a just estimate of the school-curriculum of 
to-day, and in particular to appreciate fully its incoherence, we 
must give some thought to the chief agencies which have moulded 
it and to the results which these have achieved : we shall then 
be in a position to see how far the curriculum falls short (in all 
schools, though more markedly in some than in others) of that 
which total education demands, and what steps are necessary 
to its integration. The dominant motives which have controUed 
the content of Elementary' Education are perfectly plain ; since 
first the State took a hand in the matter, and particularly since 
1870, its aims have been threefold : (i) to turn an illiterate into 
a literate population, (2) to give to the children of the working 
classes the bare minimum of teaching necessary to the discharge 
of their responsibility as voters (“ ^Ve must educate our masters ”), 
and (3) to carry this out as cheaply as possible. The terms of 
reference of a Royal Commission of 1858 are significant to 
inquire into the present state of popular education in England, 
and to consider and report what measures, if any, are required 
for the extension of sound and cheap elementary instruction to all 
classes of the people ” (the italics are mine) : as the McNah 
Report ^ states, “ the atmosphere of the Poor Law and a trail 
of cheapness lay across the elementary schools right up to the 
end of the nineteenth century ”—and, it may be added, left 
behind a legacy of ill which even now we have not whoUy got 
rid of The realization of these three aims has demanded nothing 
beyond the three R’s, which have been the staple of elementary 
edLation up to our o%>'n day. Thus we have two strait-waistcoats 
%sithin which the curriculum has been confined, fi-om ^e da^ 
of Payment bv Results for the teaching of the Three R’s, defended 
bv Robert Lowe in 1861 on the ground that “ if the new^em 

will not be cheap, it will be efficient, and if it ^ not 

it will be cheap ”, down to the latest refusal of a Lt^al Etiu^a^o 

Authority to spend the rates on an essential piece o sc 

I Teachers ard Touih Leaders, Ch. Ill, § 108 (H.M.S.O.). 
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eauipment. To these influences moulding the cumculum we 
Zst add, since the expansion of secondar>- education, Special 
Place Examination for entr>' to a Secondan' School. This highl> 
competitive examination, which has become for aU intents and 
puriwses a vocational test imposed at the age of ele\en, has 
e^tually prevented Elementar>' Schools from educaUng their 
pupils as whole human beings and providing an mtelhgent y 
Ltegrated curriculum for them ; “any chance the Elementary- 
School might have had of developing an independent and hberal 
existence seemed to disappear as soon as its function became 
at any rate partiaUy--the training of pnze-wmmng enm^ for 
the ?nnna1 scholarship stakes ” ; ^ and an independent and hberal 
existence is necessary for a school, if a curriculum is to be devised 
as a whole for a particular body of pupils. From these restncuons 
the Senior Schools have been the most successful in escaping . 
with the basic minimum of the Three R’s completed in the 
Junior School, with Educational Authorities more willing to 
spend money on new Senior Schools than on old schools vvhich 
often seem past praying for or paying for, and with no examination 
looming aLd, a^ Senior School is able to work out its 
own salvation through the salv'ation of its pupils we probably 
see better educational w'ork there than anywhere else in 
the schoohworld—practical and realistic, correlating academic 
endeavour with environmental needs and opportunities, and 


Joining study with significant social experiment , a cumculum 
results which is both a unity' in itself and a means of fostering 
unity in the personality and experience of childhood. These 
schools provide the silver lining to an otherwise dark cloud. 

WTien we turn to the Secondary' Schools, we find other 
motives at w'ork. The curriculum of the mediaeval Grammar 
School was vocational : indeed, up to the dawmng of industrial 
civ'ilization, men thought of education in vocational terms, in 
terms, that is to say', of functional property' rather than of financial 
property. “ A complete and generous education is that which 
fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously adl the 
offices, both private and public, of peace and war ” ; Milton’s 
description is vocational, and the “ culture ” is only to be found 
in the adverbs. The object was to train men “ duly qualified 
to serve God in Church or State ”—a statement of v'ocation, both 
in its wider and more Christian sense and in its narrower and 
more secular sense. There was no conflict between culture 


^ H. M. Burton, op. cit. 
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and vocation, and in the stable society which education served 
everybody knew where he fitted in. The Industrial Rc\'olution 
replaced this stable society by a changing society : it was now 
the few who knew where they fitted in, and vocation was much 
less clearly defined. Moreover, the idea of prof>erty' changed 
—from that which a man had it in himself to do, to that which 
a man had in his purse to spend. The old cultural-vocational 
curriculum of the schools, lasting on into the new’ era partly 
under the influence of tradition, became identified in the public 
mind with a culture which could be bought by those who could 
afford it, but w hich could safely be neglected, in favour of 
something more immediately “ useful ”, by the rest. Thus there 
arose the false antithesis between culture and vocation, and we 
got w’hat Sir Fred Clarke has called “ the irrelevance of the 
educated and the cultural poverty’ of the mass : plenty of good 
bread and plenty’ of good butter, but no good bread-and-butter ’. 
The vocational element, thus taken out of its proper setting, was 
attached to the “ useful ”, by w’hich was commonly meant the 
utilizable (though the two are by no means synon>’mous) ; and 
in response to parents’ demands for subjects useful in this sense, 
there were added to the solid core of the curriculum a whole 
series of subjects, isolated both from one another and from the 
core to which they became irrelevant appendages. Meanwhile 
the School Certificate examination, which through its exemption- 
values was obv-iously “ useful ”, did a great service to education 
by keeping alive those subjects w’hich might otherwise have had to 
giv e way to the more immediately utilizable. This, however, is 
the one redeeming feature in the influence w’hich this examination 
has exercised over the curriculum ; designed to follow the curri¬ 
culum, it has in fact dictated it (particularly in small and badly- 
staffed schools), and the exemption-demands of the Universities 
and other bodies w hich have used the examination, have often 
canalized a pupil’s studies into channels which his teachers have 
know’n to be the wrong ones for him, and which, ru nn i n g parcel 
to one another and w’ith no tributary connections, have deprived 
the curriculum thus forced upon him of any intelligible wholeness. 
3 ^Iore deleterious have been the effects of the Higher Certificate 
and University Scholarship examinations ; these have driven 
their candidates into very narrow fields and exercised them there 
in studies so highly specialized that any experience or awarene^ 
of whole situations is impossible. If the curriculum of the Skui 
F orm to-day may be regarded as a whole (as it may), it is a 
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whole compounded of so few elements and so stnctly confi _ 

that it lose? almost aU its educational value ; to 

whole must be made up of a sufficiently large number of pa . 

In aU this the Universities have much to answer for ; 
have had less to answer for, had they been able to shake off he r 
traditional indifference to what goes on outside their walls, their 
lack of interest in education, and their ignorance of the needs o 
boys and girls at school. If the reforms recommended in the 
Norwood Report are implemented, many of these grievances 
will be removed. Meanwhile, we must take into account these 
examinations as agencies which have done much both to deter¬ 
mine and to shape the school curriculum. Many other influences 
micht be mentioned (the transmission, for example, of a national 
heritage in art and literature, or the demands of an increasingly 
technological age), but these are e\ndent, and I will content 
myself with one more. Social and industrial movements have 
often led to changes in the school curriculum indeed, if the^ are 
profound enough, they will always do so, though the time-lag 
may sometimes be considerable. Reference has already been 
made to the general effects of the Industrial Revolution on the 
^I'^rpriiliiTTi ; its more particular effects were to be seen in the 
stimulus which it gave to Science as a School subject, and in 
the more specialized forms in ivhich Science was studied. The 
commercial development which accompanied our Free Trade 
policy of the nineteenth century gave an enormous fillip to the 
study of modem languages. Out of the last war there developed 
the study of Spanish (as an alternative to German, which was 
then unpopular), and out of this war there has already developed 
the study of American Histor>' and of Russia. Between the wars 
the Board of Education commended to all schools the teaching 
of Peace, and such teaching was supported by aU the important 
Teachers’ Associations. As a by-product of this we got much 
more teaching of citizenship, often as a new subject known as 
“ Civics ”, and leading up to that international citizenship on 
which the peace of the world depends. Other examples of such 
influences will readily occur to the reader. \Vhat has been the 
resultant of all these forces ? What sort of a brew have we 
concocted ? It is not unlike the brew that bubbled in the 
witches’ cauldron in Afacbeth, and the ingredients seem to have 
been thrown in on much the same principle of haphazard addition 
that is followed there : there, it will be remembered, the result 


was a ” charm 


>1 


firm and good 
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that we have beheved that out of our bre\ving, planned according 
to no recipe, there would emerge, by some stroke of magic, a 
m^'sterious something called Education. If so, our faith has been 
misplaced : for there has emerged nothing but a hotch-potch of 
subjects. Education, indeed, has become subject-ridden, nor 
have we paused often enough to ask ourselves exactly what we 
mean by a “ subject ” or wherein this differs from our object. 
Our plan has been to assemble these subjects in various com¬ 
binations, in the hope that each combination will produce its 
specific product—an efficient economic unit, or a skilled artisan, 
or a competent bank-clerk, or a good citizen. Even if the 
combinations have led to the desired results (and this has not 
always happened), the aims have been partial and sometimes 
dangerous : to think of a child solely in terms of the future 
workman is an offence against childhood, and there is danger 
in any conscious attempt to produce the good citizen. Mr. John 
Trevelyan, the Director of Education for ^Vestmo^land, speaking 
at a meeting of the P<irents’ National Educational Union, is 
reported as ha\ing expressed his al<um 


at the prospect of education producing a good citizen—^that we should 
go to the trouble of thinking what sort of citizens society woidd need in 
ten or twenty years’ time, and turning them out of a m ac h i n e. That 
was just what Hider did. It was dangerous to aim at producing any 
political tvpes. We wanted good citizens, but that should be a 
bv-product. We should train children to be better human beings 

rather than better citizens.' 


The better human being, however, will never emerge ^m a 
mere juggling with subjects, but only from a whole experience . 
we have paid excessive attention to whdt a child learns, and too 
little attention to how he learns, though it is the latter quite as 
much as the former which determines his development as a 
human being. Our preoccupation with subjects, moreover, has 
led us to analyse these into their constituent parts, and out of 
these parts to create new subjects with an independent existence 
of their own. We see this process most clearly perhaps in the 
leaching of Mathematics or Science : the latter is divided into 
its elements and taught as Physics, or Chemistry, or Biology, but 
is not taught as a whole : “ the scientific au- ”, said Rousseau, 
“ kills science ”, and the scientist’s analysis of his own sul^ect 


certainly kills it in school, 
the teaching of languages, and 

» RMMited in TTu Ttma, January 


__ observed 

Latin Grammar ”, “ Latin 
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Tramlation ”, and “ Latin Composition” frequently figure on 

^ Latin Granunar and Latin Compminon are intelligible, 
and the study of them becomes a worth-while pursuit, only when 

seen m means to an end, as instruments for ‘he under- 

par^^Latin itself. It is to be feared that ufm" f° 

taueht. The senseless experience to which a child is thus sub- 
iected (and if senseless, then uneducational) is frequently met in 
any curriculum made up of a study of uncoordinated subjects 
Consider a typical day’s programme for any Secondary School 
child with its capricious and disorderly procession ot subjects 
and activities, and ask yourself at the end if it makes sense ; to 
the question so characteristic of children, “ hat is the sense 
of it ? ”, there is here nothing but a negative ans'vs'er. The sense¬ 
lessness of the curriculum taken as a single department of school- 
life is emphasized by its urn-elatedness to anything else which goes 
on in the commuity. It is “ work ”, and over against it are 

”, labour and leisure sharply distinguished from the 
earliest years, two worlds lying side by side, each with its own 
characteristic life to be lived, and \vith a frontier between them 
which is seldom crossed. This is pernicious doctrine, and its 
evil effects are to be noticed later on, when life for so many adults 
is seen to be split into two unharmonized parts of work and 

recreation. 

To harmonize these discordant elements and make an intelli¬ 
gible tune out of them has long been a pressing necessity : with 
the advent of universal secondary^ education and a longer school 
life for all children, it becomes urgent. To enable children to 
correlate in an undivided whole all their experiences in study, 
in recreation, in a common life, and in the realms of the spirit ; 
to cultivate in them single-mindedness, as well as like-mindedness 
and open-mindedness : to present to them the knowledge of 
material, moral, and spiritual things as one and not as three : 
to inform their education wdth coherence and continuits'—from 
subject to subject, from work to pl^y, from class to class, from 
school to school, and from school to work : to establish an 
intimate relationship between what is taught and done at each of 
the three promised stages of education and what is taught and done 
at the others : these are the most vital tasks ahead. Unless they 
are successfully mastered, the extra year or two years at school 
will be of little avail, and will not commend themselves to public 
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opinion ; and the progressive education of the whole people 
will remain an empty formula. When a whole people is educated, 
there is always a danger that educational standards will be 
lowered, and the popularizing of secondary education in this 
countiy^ will expose us to this danger unless we give an intelligent 
and fresh-minded consideration to the content of education. 
however, we can so devise our curricula from beginning to end 
that they enable those who follow them to see life steadily and 
see it whole, to enter ujjon their work with a sense of its social 
significance and wth undi\'ided minds, to develop worth-while 
leisure-time pursuits out of the subjects they have studied in the 
class-room (rather than out of any specific “ education for 
leisure ”), and to correlate their work and their recreation and 
their cultural interests in a significant whole, we shall take an 
important step towards the total education at a high standard 
of a whole generation. These are tasks of no small difficulty: 
they need research, comiction, and courage. “ The dogmas 
of the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy present: the 
occasion is piled high with difficulty, and we must rise with the 
occasion. As our case is new’, so we must think anew and act 


anew 




During the past quarter of a century certain experiments have 
been tried with a \iew to unifying the curriculum. I propose 
to examine some of these experiments, to see how those which 
have been valuable can be further developed, and to suggest one 
or two new approaches to the problem. One such experiment 
was the Dalton Plan. This was full of promise, but it depends 
for its success on smaller classes and much more generous staffing 
than we have yet achieved. Given these conditions (and they 
are, perhaps, the most essential conditions for any form of educa¬ 
tional advance), the Plan might well make a substantid con¬ 
tribution to the solution of our difficulty. It has many incidental 
merits, but the essence of it is, in our present context, 
puts upon the pupil the responsibility for organi^g his time 
as a whole. The time so organized will be of limited duration, 
but it will not be split into those exasperating “ hours ” which 
Donne describes as “ the rags of time ” : a piece of work b^un 
can be finished as a wliole, and its completion need not be post¬ 
poned till the next “ hour ” allocated to the subject comes round. 
Moreover, the assignment of work, for a period perhaps of three 
weeks, though varied in content, can be treated as a whole : an 

1 Abnbam Lincoln, Ajumal Messap to Qmgrtss, December i, 186*. 
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merest in one subject can be foUowed up and pursued to us 

in turn which is most closely associated in .merest with its 
nrecuTSor Two advantages are denved from this . one, a \ cry 
pS advantage, b that the boy or girl on leasang schod 
Kd some pracdce in the organiranon of ume (pracuce from 
lack of which the freshman at the Umvcrsity so often suffers) , 
and the other, more relevant to our present consideration, is that 
the Dunil is able to make his osvn sense, in porUons large enough 
to be intelligible, of the work which he is set. It is to be hoped 
that staffing-conditions will so improve as to make refinemcn^ 
and developments of this method possible. The Project ^^^‘hod 
is another experiment which has had beneficial results and which 
is capable of ver>' considerable expansion. A whole group of 
subjects may be concentrated on an enterprise which is felt to 
be worth while, and these derive their relevance, and therefore 
their appeal, from its successful execution. The case for this 
method has been much strengthened by experience such exs that 
of the Air Training Corps, where mathematics in particular has 
become a congenial study as soon as it has become linked with 
other actisities and directed to a real and intelligible end. 
Any schoolmaster could produce instances of boys who have 
displayed no interest in a subject and made no progress in it, 
until this process has taken place : they have often then shown 
a surprising facility and achieved a real master)' over it. The 
important thing is that what is studied should be felt to be 
relevant to a life that matters. It may be claimed that to some 
extent all the traditional subjects enjoy this relevance—arithmetic 
to the activities of the household, science to industry', languages 
to commerce, English to social intercourse. History to the life of 
the community, and so on : perhaps the most difficult subject 
to invest with this relevance is Religious Instruction, and our 
failure to do so is the prime reason for its being so often regarded 
as dry and unreal. But even at its best the relevance is often 
indirect and not always easily' perceived. The Project Method 
brings it into the foreground, and makes it direct and emphatic : 
and the subjects seen to be relevant to the project, are also seen 
to be relevant to one another. Valuable connections are thus 
discovered within a well-defined area of activity. If the project 
is a sufficiently complex one, it will lend itself to group-actisity, 
and a twofold integration will take place—an integration of 
material, and an integration of personnel: while one member of 
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the group may concentrate on the mathematical aspect of the 
work, and another on the aesthetic, both will learn that the purpose 
and the performance are alike one. It is, of course, essential 
that the project should appeal to the interest of those who are 
asked to carry it out, auid the likelihood of this happening will 
be the greater, the more “ real ” the project can be made, the 
more closely related to the actual needs of the community and 
the more effective in satisfying those needs ; the community ma y, 
of course, be the family or the school itself, or the village or town 
to which it belongs. It hais been pointed out that a liberal 
education for girls can be built roimd the interest and the industry 
(one of the most ancient and most honourable industries) of the 
home. An invented project, though better than nothing, is 
never so good as a natural project. The psycholopcal principle 
at the basis of this plan is that of using the specific interests of the 
child as the means of integrating his curriculum. This is sound 
doctrine—there is no more effective integrating force—and it is 
this which the authors of the Norwood Report ^ had in mind 
when they spoke of integrating the child rather than the curric¬ 
ulum : the latter, the Report holds, can only come about as a 
consequence of the former. Yet this is hard doctrine to practise : 
if the interest is there, well and good—the way is clear, and the 
difficulties are mainly practical, and practical difl 5 culties are the 
easiest to overcome. But if the interest is not there, or if it is 
latent, we mav find ourselves in a \Tcious circle : the interest is 
to create the curriculum, but it has first to be created itself, and 
it is out of the curriculum that it must be bom. WTiat is to be 
done to overcome this much more formidable difficulty ? 

The truth is that w e may start with the traditional curriculum 
itself and, dealing with the subjects which it contains, introduce 
certain principles of integration there. A writer in the JouTtud 
of Education puts the matter as follow's : 

EducationalK- speaking, it is becoming clearer and clearer that 
the next task before headmasters and staffs involves a change ofoudook 
based on the conception of the curriculum as a unity, or at least as a 
number of simple unities welding into intelligible wholes the 
masses of unrelated material. . . . Psychology asserts roundly ^t 
the best education is the one which gives the power to see most relaUons 
bet%seen things, and the best mind is the one which has the power to 
reduce these relations to the fewest general principles. It is true that 
we cannot create that pow'er where it does not exist, but we can 


* Rftvrt on Curriailtan and Eraminations in Seamdaiy Schools, p. viil (H.M.S.O.}. 
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111 whicH it mav flourish. The cuniculum as it 
provide con invitation to the child to develop a “ compart- 


stands ... is an 
ment-mind 


He goes on to give as an 


instance of one of these “ simple 

unities a text-book of general science, dealing in some 240 pages 
with Statics, Dynamics, Chemistr>% Hydrostatics, Heat, Light, 
Astronomy, and Biology. It is clear that Geo.^aphy, in 1^ 
modem and enlightened form, can be the basis of another such 
unity. The full possibUities of Art and Crafts in this connection 
have not yet been explored : taught intelligently as one subject 
and not as several (drawing, painting, woodwork, metalwork, 
needlework, and so on), this can provide for boys and ^rls alike 
invaluable links with other school subjects as well as with home 
and outside interests : the study of dress, embroider^', colour¬ 
printing, decoration, architecture, and costume for girls, and the 
practice of bookcrafts, lino-cuts, woodwork, metalwork, model- 
|jug^ constructional and free drawing for boys, can form such 
“ simple unities ” as we have been discussing, and “ cany- oyer ” 
into the spheres of morals and manners, music and hygiene, 
scouting and outdoor sports.* Those who construct the curricula 
of junior technical schools and technical colleges have exceptional 
opportunities of building up these unities ; the boy or the man 
who wishes to become a good craftsman will readily grasp the 
inter-relationship betw'ecn his craft and others (between the 
builder’s craft, for example, and the architect’s), the value of 
Geography as throwing hght on the sources and the distribution 
of the materials which he uses, the interest of History as the story' 
of what scientists, engineers, and craftsmen have achieved, the 
importance of self-expression through the mother-tongue as vv ell 
as through the exercise of skill, the mastery of that mother-tongue 
as a craft in itself, the existence of various forms of sign-language 
(such as that of the architectural draughtsman), the connec¬ 
tions between art and science, and some of the economic prob¬ 
lems of capital and labour which the exercise of his craft 
involves. 

It is claimed by some that English is the link-subject and the 
basis of integration par excellence^ and there is much to be said 


' P. H. Roone'y, “ Cxirriculum Development : Overcrowding ”, in the Journal of 
Education^ M ay 1941. 

* Cf. Kenneth Holmes, Educahon Handbook No. 2 : Art in Education and JndustTy 
(Jarrold & Sons). The value of music for compounding a simple unity ** of work 
and play may be mentioned. It is significant that (in most European languages) a 
musician “ plays ” the works which he studies. 
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for this claim. Here too, though interesting experiments have 
been tried, the possibihties bave by no means been exhausted. 
That “ English should be taught in and through all subjects ” 
is a well-worn cliche. It can only be maintained and practised 
if due weight is given to the effect of English on the whole person¬ 
ality and to the exercise which it gives, if properly taught, to the 
critical, intellectual, emotional, imaginative, zind creative “ facul¬ 
ties ” concurrently. It can synthesize intellect and emotion, and 
co-educate intellect and imagination ; thus it can produce a 
unified human being capable of a ready and successful adjustment 
to the complex conditions of modem life, happy and with a sense 
of spiritual well-being.^ A child at school needs three things— 
to discover the w’orld, to interpret the world which he discoven, 
and to find his place and work in it; his life is a life of sensuous 
acti\Tty, intellectual, physical, aesthetic and creative : he must be 
trained to observe and to understand. The prime necessities are 
therefore command of language and craftsmanship. Physical 
Education and the Arts and Crafts will make their contribution, 
but it will only be an effective contribution if they are correlated 
with other activities ; and the natural correlating force is to be 
found in English, that with ^vhich we work and Uve. It should 
grow out of a child’s life : schemes of work must spring from some 
current interest (the theme can be chosen from almost any sub¬ 
ject) and be planned together by teacher and pupils ; charts 
can be constructed showing the correlation of the various sections 
into which the work falls—the research-work in histoiy or archaeo- 
log\f, the illustrations, the models, the literaiA- associations (in 
the form of home-made anthologies), the compositions in prose 
or verse, the collections of the necessary^ factual material, and the 
record of things done. A class will w’ork as a team, and each 
member of it must be a master-craftsman. Throughout there wiU 
be insistence on clear expression in English—thus emph^izing the 
connection betis^een a thought or an action and its lucid expres¬ 
sion, and the help which the latter may often be to the fo^jer. 
“ If there w'ere no more to be said ”, wrote John Stuart Mill, 
“ than that scientific education teaches us to think, and ^^ei^ 
education to express our thoughts, do we not require both. 
There is, of course, this more to be said, that literaiy^ education 
helps scientific education in teaching us to think, and that e 

1 Cf. an anide on this subject in the Journal of Education, November hy 

G. H. Phelps. 

2 Inaimiral Address at St. Andrrjjs, 1867. 
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whole man is educated through English. This simple unity 
is a more comprehensive one than that which can centre round 
any other subject, and not only are barriers between subjects 
broken down, but also barriers between lessons and free time. 

There are similar possibilities inherent m the study of 
Science. Science has commonly been treated in schools as one 
of the most highly specialized subjects : as such, it loses much 

of its educational value. 

Science has to be thought of not as a mysterious and highly complex 
cult Dursued bv highly specialized scientists ’’ ; not as a many-sided 
magician producing wonders for the populace and profits for the 
p^g ; nor yet as a technical necessity of modern life for which, 

hovever reluctandv, anv self-respecting school must make some pro- 
%Tsion. It is rather modem life itsef in one of its most fundamental 
aspects, and therefore an essential basis of a modern education for 

even’bodv.^ 

j * 

To put this conception into practice would mean substantial 
changes both in the content of the subject and in the method of 
teaching it : it would make Science in the first place into a 
branch of social studies, and would link it up, as such, with all 
other subjects and interests which fall within that wide category. 
It would go far to stress the relatedness of all forms of knowledge, 
both to one another and to the ends of a civilized society. It 
would help to bring about that marriage between the technical 
and the liberal in a new union of twentieth-century culture which 
alone can produce a folly educated generation in all strata of 
society', instead of a generation split into the technically trained 
and the artificiaUv cultured. It would reahze to some extent 

4 

the aims of Comenius, that great apostle of Total Education : 
“ It is a mistake to teach the several branches of science in detail 
before a general outline of the whole realm of knowledge has 
been placed before the student, and no one should be instructed 
in such a way as to become proficient in any one branch of 
knowledge without thoroughly understanding its relation to all 
the rest.” ® Optimistic and ambitious doctrine perhaps : but 
Science could be an invaluable, as it has been a much-neglected, 
instrument for practising it. So handled, its dangerous tendency 

' I am much indebted here to Nfr. \V. D. Johnsionj of Cheltenham College, who 

has earned out most interesting and successful experiments with junior bo\'s along 
these lines, 

* Sir Fred Clarke, Education and Sociai Change (Christian New's Letter Books, The 
Sheldon Press). 

* The Great Didactic. 
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to emphasize facts at the expense of values and to draw a sharp 
and largely artificial line of division between the two, would be 
mitigated, and in so far as scientific knowledge and ideais would 
fit’more readily into the Christian tradition, these would be less 
likely to be accepted as a satisfactory substitute for the Christian 
outlook. Other subjects in the curriculum could be treated in 
a similar way and make the nucleus of a similar unity : syllabuses 
would need to be drastically reformed, reduced by the omission 
of that which did not contribute either to a wider knowledge of 
the world or to the release of some new potentiality in the pupil, 
and expanded by the introduction of link-material with other 
subjects and interests. 

It is in such ways as this that individual subjects may be made 
the starting-point for a partial or total integration of the curri¬ 
culum. Other approaches, however, are possible. Thus the 
idea of citizenship hais sometimes been put forward as a principle 
of correlation. Subjects are justified and linked together by the 
contribution w'hich they make, like the pieces in a jigsaw-puzzle, 
to the picture of a community of fi'ee and responsible citizens. 
There are, however, disadvantages in this : at one end of the 
scale the concept of citizenship may be so rigid as to become 
politically a menace, while at the other end it may be so vague 
as to be worthless and unconvincing. Citizenship to a boy at 


school must mean citizenship of the immediate community to 
which he belongs, the school itself if it is a boarding-school, the 
locality if it is a day school ; and this is the only citizenship that 
can help to unify the curriculum. But such unification can be 
effected, and particularly in the early stages of education and in 
rural areas : if the locality can be made the most important text¬ 
book of the school, if the curriculum at every possible point can 
be made to centre on some local activity, if time is found in the 
time-table, as part of school work, for real pieces of service to the 
community, and if men and w'omen from the community come 
into the school and give lessons on their work, then the complex 
pattern of the community’s life will be seen to embrace what is 
done in school, and the lessons learnt there will be mteipre^d 
in the language heard outside its walls. There is a very fintml 
growing-point here. Or the principles of logical thought have 
been used as common elements in many subjects, and though 
they are unable to group subjects together, they may at le^ 
associate them m a common purpose. VVe teacn cmiui 
what to think, but how to think : and that we do through ev ry 
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subject, and find that the principles involved 

laboratory, to the translating of a Latin Unseen, and we 
find that the same methods of studying the facts, collating the 
data, deducing a hypothesis, testing the hypothwis, and amv ing 
at a conclusion, work successfully in the one lesson ^ m the 
other : while both are based on a fundamental prof^ion of 
faith, the one in the uniformity of nature, the other in the intelligi¬ 
bility of the passage. Such a connecting thread may be ^asp^ 
by the teacher, but is generally beyond the reach of any but the 
more mature and intelligent school-children : but when th^e do 
grasp it, they experience a sudden and almost be^Midenng 
illummation. The curriculum is integrated by the workings of 
the human mind. Or we may abandon separate “ subjects , 
as the skeleton of the curriculum, altogether, and think rather 
in terms of “ areas of actisity The Spens Report hinted at 
this (rather in connection with particular subjects than with the 
curriculum as a whole), but didn’t work it out. These areas must 
be “ representative of all the great avenues of actisdty and experi¬ 
ence down which the mind and spirit of men make their approach 
to life”.^ In the main they are six : (i) the area of physical 
activity, in which a child must learn to understand, to control, 
and to use his body ; (2) the area of social activity, in which 
an awareness of the community is fostered, the arts of expression 
(through the spoken or written word) and of social intercourse 
are mastered, and an active responsibility for the common good 
experienced ; (3) the area of imaginative actisdty, in which the 
spirit goes off on its owm into the romantic and illuminating 
worlds of literature and of art, and makes strange discoveries 
there ; (4) the area of creative activity, in which the cra\ings 
of a skill -hungry animal are satisfied, and the hands are busy 
with pen or pencil or brush or tool; (5) the area of scientific 
activity, in wWch the natural world is explored and used ; (6) the 
area of spiritual activity and of the study and practice of religion. 
It is to be noted that zdl these are areas of activity and not of 
receptivity : that is one characteristic common to them all ; 
another is that in each area the whole human being b active, 
zmd not any one pziit or faculty of him. Here we have six 
“ subjects ” to work into our curriculum or set out in a time-table, 
and if we can confine ourselves to six, some of the problems of 
the “ over-crowded curriculum ” will solve themselves, and 

^ Manorie Reeves and John Drewett, ep. eit. 
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disintegration will be at least mitigated by the reduction in the 
number. 

It will be seen that the foregoing su^estions are all palliatives : 
their effect would be the grouping of certain subjects round a 
central nucleus, but not a complete synthesis of experience : that 
\N-ill be dealt with at the end of this chapter. Meanwhile two 
further points may be stressed. The first is that the specialist 
teacher should be replaced (particularly in the Middle and Lower 
Forms in schools) by the old-time form-master, capable of teach¬ 
ing three or four subjects. The introduction of the specialist 
has done much to break up the unity of knowledge, and the 
reorganization of the school into “ sets ” which has accompanied 
him has broken up the commumty of the form. The younger 
a child, the more important it is that he should be taught by 
someone who knows him and whom he knows, rather than by 
someone who kno\s’s nothing but his subject: not only will his 
learning be more comprehensive and more signifi^t, it will 
also be more \ital : “he who learns from one occupied in learn-, 
ing, drinks of a running stream ; he who learns fi'om one who has 
learned all he is to teach, drinks ‘ the green mantle of the stagnant 
pool The specialist has learned all he is to teach : the non¬ 
specialist is more able to pursue the truth in co-operation with 
his pupils, to pursue it along several avenues, and to weld his 
pupils into a co-operative guild of learners. The former will 
gi\ e the better training, but the latter \\'ill give the better educa¬ 
tion : the former \till be more expert in his subject, but the latter 
^v•ill be more expert in human nature and in life. It is not denied 
that the specialist has his place in the school, but that place is 
mainlv at the top and for sixth-form work. And here the possible 
dangers can be partially met by more constant consultation 
between the specialists. In the French “ Classes d Orientation , 
where bovs and girls were put through a diagnostic course at the 
beginning of the Secondarv^ School stage, an important feature 
of the work of the staff was a weekly meeting of the whole team 
to discuss the progress and the development of each child.. Such 
meetings, if held too frequentiy, might well become forced and 
a mere formality : but there is a pointer here which we should 
do well to follow. It points to the Staff Common-Room becom¬ 
ing more a common meeting-ground, and less a conmon battle¬ 
field for the wars of the subjects. My second point concerns 
teaching method. It is that we should deliberately teach oui 

^ A. T. Scott, the first Principal of Owens College, Manchester. 
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pupils to syntheske as weU as to analyse. The impoi^nce of this 
has commonly been overlooked. It is a process w c can 
set going in every subject, and fostered by a new emphasis, in 
the teaching of it, on its associauons and contacts. If a lesson 
consists mainly in factual instruction, the emphasis will be on 
the process that brought the fact into being as the key to its real 
nature : if a boy is at work in the school workshop he should 
be so taught that, in Rousseau’s phrase, “ he becomes a philo¬ 
sopher, while thinking himself an artisan ” : if we are engaged 
on vocational training we must develop ^e human considerations 
which give to the vocation its meaning in society : if on a more 
cultural subject, we must give it a focal point in some specific 
contribution which the individual, understanding his material and 
using his tools as the technician does, is preparing himself to make 

to the community. 


One academic method [writes Dr, Karl \IannheimJ which pre^ 
duces lack of awareness is over-specialization. . . . The student is 
never encouraged to think of situations as a whole* . , , But the 
craving for some coherent vision cannot be completely suppressed, 
and without adequate training in the methods of synth^is, students 
are bound to become an easy prey either of dilettanti or of pre^ 
pagandists who exploit that craving for their own or for their party’s 

benefit.^ 


The final answer, however, to the question considered in this 
chapter has still to be given. The full synthesis for which we have 
been searching is only to be found in religion, and it is a Christian 
philosophy of life and of education which alone can justify the 
inclusion in a curriculum of the subjects which we teach, link 
those-up with the other experiences of school life, answer the 
innumerable “ Why’s ” which children ask, and make sense of 
the whole. The Christian faith in a personal God, the Creator 
of the universe and the Father of mankind—a God with a plan, 
for the carrying out of which He needs the co-operation of every 
human being at his best—this faith provides our final synthesis. 
Each boy or girl is needed for the carrying out of the grand 
purpose, and from that need there springs the obligation of self¬ 
development, in body, mind, and spirit, to the highest level of 
capacity. An education based upon this faith aims at the 
production of the whole man among whole men in a universe 
which makes sense (technical education aims at the production 


^ cit. 
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of the economic unit, and a purely humanist education at a man 
among men in a universe which doesn’t make sense). There is 
an inescapable obligation upon us to study God, to study man 
and to study things, and the study of these three covers all the 
subjects of the curriculum. We study God as the Source of the 
sense and the Author of the plan. As for man—“ If we imag iT ^e 
a circle of which the Centre is God and the radii are the souls 
of men, it will be e\ident that the approach towards the Centre 
will mean an ever-increasing proximity between the radii.” ^ 
And “ things have a right to be understood ; science in all its 
branches represents the effort of man to do his duty to the things 
that surround him by understanding their nature so far as he is 
able ... I rank Science as one of the greatest moral achieve¬ 
ments standing at present to the credit of man.” * Viewed from 
this angle, ever>' subject will be presented as a contribution to 
the knowledge of God’s ways and of His purposes for men : the 
teacher will respect the prop>er autonomy of his subject, and will 
make no attempt to give it a religious “ twist ” or to teach a 
sp>ecifically Christian form of Histors', or Christian Economics, 
or Christian Science—to do so would be to fail in the first duty 
of a Christian teacher, and that is to pursue the truth to the end, 
wherever the argument may lead him : but he will see his subject 
against its Christian background, and it will stand out from that 
in high relief which will gi\ e it its true significance. Moreover, 
it will be in \irtue of the faith and love which are characteristic 
of the Christian that the school will cohere as a society, and that 
its structure and way of life will become intelligible : in the fabric 
of its common life, with its discipline and rules, its subjects of 
studv and its games, its human relationships and its manifold 
forms of self-expression, there will be an interw'ea%ing of the 
natural and the supernatural into a patterned whole. This will 
be religious education ; religious instruction will be one subject 
among manv, a central and interpretative subject just as reli^ous 
worship will be a central and interpretative activity : but religion 
will be learnt not only in the class-room and in religious observ¬ 
ances, but on the plaving-field as well, and in all the give-and-take 

of a life lived in common. 

^^■e are like a company of singing dancers, who may turn their g^e 
outward and awav, notwithstanding they have the choir-m^ter ior 
centre : but when they are turned towards him, then they sing- true 


* Abbot E)orotJ4«», 0/ God and Man. 


Jacks. 
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and are truly centred upon him. Even Yet 

S th?A^on thereof is our attainment 

Sl^cord; God in His dancers, and God the true Centre ol the 


dance.^ 

The end of all discord—when we have attained this, we have 
attained one of the aims of total education** 


1 Plotiiius. , . 

* For a fuller treatment of this subject, the reaaer is 

by the present writer (Rich & Cowan). 


referred to God in Educoiioft^ 
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TEACHING 

We loved the doctrine for the teacher’s sake. 

Defoe. 

In considering the education of the whole child, and in 
attempting to construct a whole curriculum, I have inevitably 
encroached here and there on methods of teaching ; further 
attention must no\v be given to this subject. Is there any sense 
in speaking of a “ wholeness ” in our teaching method ? and if 
so, ^vhat is that sense ? The answers to these questions can only 
be given by considering three points : (i) the function of the 
teacher, (2) the needs of children and their methods of learning, 
(3) some of the objectives of the educational process: in other 
words, we can only decide how a teacher is to teach by making 
up our minds why he is in the class-room at all, how those put 
in his charge will naturally learn, and what is his ultimate aim. 
But by way of preface it must be made clear that there is no 
such thing as teaching method in the sense of a cut-and-dried 
scheme for each subject which can be used by any teacher : this 
conception has done untold harm to the training of teachers in 
the past : students have sometimes entered Training Colleges in 
the mistaken belief that these have locked up in their cupboards 
and bookshelves certain tricks of the trade, and that to master 
these tricks is all that is necessary to make efficient teachers. 
“ Methodolog)^ ” is not only a cacophonous word, but it corre¬ 
sponds to no real science : it expresses little more than a chimera 
which has inhabited the brains of the professional trainers of 
teachers. There are indeed no tricks of the trade, and the search 
for them will alway's be fruidess. The tricks are the tricks of the 
tradesman, and these he perfects for himself as a p^ of his 
teaching method—those idiosyncrasies and oddities which many 
of us remember so well in the teachers of our childhood, and 
which were so extraordinarily educative, those sudden discharges, 
as it were of an electrical force, which we experienced ! The 
truth is, of course, that each teacher must work out his own 
method, and the more individual this is, the better teacher he is 
likely to be. It is indeed a mistake to spe^ of it in the sitipto 
number : we should speak rather of “ his own methods , tor 
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the skilful and experienced teacher wUl find his methods var> mg 
from age to age, from class to class, from period to pen^ \^nh 
the same class, from morning to afternoon, and from subject to 
subject. And yet, with all his variations, his approach will be 
substantially the same : in such a human occupation as teaching, 
method alwav'S be largely the e.xpression of personality, and 
that i\ill remain constant beneath all superficial variations. 
teacher mav, of course, be “ constant in nothing but incon¬ 
stancy ” : his methods then vsill lack wholeness ( and he will be 
a bad teacher), because his personality lacks wholeness . indeed, 
as we shall see,* the integration of personality must be one of 
the prime objectives in all institutions for the training of teachers. 
But assuming that teachers have been properly trained, there will 
always be a hall-mark on their work which their pupils >m11 readils 
recognize and appreciate. Grossing children are creatures of 
habit and routine, and they learn best when they are not sub¬ 
jected to too many or too violent variations in their teaching. 
The view is sometimes put forv\ard that it does children good, 
by keeping their minds alert and arousing fresh interests, to switch 
them about rapidly from subject to subject and from teacher to 
teacher : but experience lends little support to this view. There 
is a further argument here, and it is a strong argument, for the 
general rather than the highly specialized teacher : it is from 
the former, who will teach his class three or four subjects and 
who will be himself in the teaching of them all (however he may 
vaiy^ his methods in detail), that his pupils will experience that 
wholeness of method which will so greatly assist the learning 


process. 

Methods, then, will be individual ; but there are certain 
general principles of integration upon which it seems that they 
should all be based. WTiy is the teacher in the class-room at 
all ? WTiat right has he to be there ? What is his function ? 
^Ve cannot know how he should behave (his method) until we 
know some of the answers to these questions. He is certainly 
much more than a teacher, in the sense of an instructor in his 
subject : when candidates for teachers’ training grants tell me 
that the reason why they want to teach is that they may “ impart 
their knowledge to others ”, I always reflect what a ver)' poor 
reason this is and what a wery narrow conception of their chosen 
career it implies. Thp teacher may be something of a researcher 
(if he does not know too much, or can forget what he has learned), 

‘Sec Ch. X. 
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co-operating wnth his pupik in the search for truth—the solution 
of a problem, the exact meaning of a sentence, the motjusU, the 
conclusion of an argument : if this spirit informs his work, it 
will largely dictate his method—and that method \st11 be a 
“ whole ” method, for all his lessons wall be marked by that open- 
mindedness, that patience, that deliberation, that sense of wonder 
and of excitement that the pursuit of truth demands ; “ to tr\' 
and approach Truth on one side after another”, wrote Matthew 
Arnold, “ not to strive or cry, nor to persist in pressing forward, 
on any one side, mth NTolence and self-will—it is only thus . . . 
that mortals may hope to gain any vision of the mysterious 
Goddess But above all he is an interpreter—interpreting not 
only the experience of his pupils, but also the community to 
which they belong, its past no less than its present, its purposes 
and its efforts to achieve those purposes, its cultural and technical 
achievements, its opportunities and possibilities, the in\itations 
to ser\-ice which it extends, and the rewards, glittering or dimly 
discovered, which it offers. This is the prime function of the 
teacher, and w'hatever the subject with which he is dealing, his 
method, if the interpretation is to be valid, must be so integrated 
as to convev, at one and the same time, the fact, its use, and its 
value. Knowledge of the facts must be accompanied by that 
wisdom w^hich is “ the art of the utilization of knowledge and 
both must be accompanied by a judgment of value. “ The aim 
of public education should be to give the pupil enough under¬ 
standing of fact to be a useful w’orker, enough morality and social 
sense to enable him to use his understanding for good rather than 
evil, and enough sense of religion and beauty to feel that the 
effort is worth while.” * These three form an undivided trinity, 
and no act of learning is complete, no knowledge both possesses 
and is possessed by the learner, unless or until all three ^e 
comprehended. Nor can there be any rigid line of demarcation 
between them from the teacher s end. If he attempts to emulate 
Gradgrind and confine himself to facts (to present these is 
the easiest part of the threefold task), he will cons^tly find 
himself met with embarrassing questions to which it is his duty 
to supply an immediate answer. To descend to details, it is a 
mistake, in marking an English essay, to separate matter from 
manner, the material from the style which deals Avith it, the 
thought from expression : the style is the man, and it is the who e 

1 A. N. VVhitchcad, The Aims of Education. 

* NIichael Roberts, The Recooeiy of the West. 
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man with whom we are concerned. Self-contained lessons 
musical or artistic or Uterars- appreciation form an unintelhgi 
fragment ; apprehension and appreciation must go hand in hand. 
There is a formal beauty about the process and conclusion of 
a geometrical problem which forms an indissoluble part ot the 
problem itself. Scientific method can never be dissociated from 
the acquisition of scientific facts, and the proper use of an experi¬ 
ment conducted in the school laboratory is as important as its 
successful accomplishment. And the facts about the reign o 
King John or the outbreak of the Ciril ^Var in the seventeenth 
century’ are barren and unintelligible unless they are accom¬ 
panied by judgments of value. Languages, Music, Art, Mathe¬ 
matics, Science, History'—whatever our subject, the presentation 
of the facts, the inculcating of wisdom, and the disentanglement 
and the elucidation of the values which lie concealed in them, 
must form integral parts of our teaching method. The \sisdom 
which we would impart is a curious compound of skill, competence 
and courage. “ What difference has all this made to him ? ” 
is a question which I can remember vaguely putting to myself 
about the teachers of my boyhood : I wanted to feel that their 
subjects held for them more than a bread-and-butter interest ; 
I wanted to see the blossoms and fruit of the tree of wisdom on 
the bare branches of the tree of knowledge ; I wanted to see how 


the knowledge had been utilized, how I might be able to utilize 
it, the plan and the design for living which were inherent in it : 
and I was often disappointed. When we teachers disappoint 
our pupils in this, we have failed : our lessons have been in¬ 
complete : we have achieved only a part of our task, and that 
not the most important part. “ Knowledge comes, but \s’isdom 
lingers,” and our class-rooms are trodden by the lingering steps 
of vmtaught youth. But with knowledge and w isdom there must 
go valuation. And here w’e meet in an acute form a problem 
w'hich has caused much embarrassment to teachers and to others. 
Judgments of value on the teachers part, particularly in certain 
subjects, may easily degenerate into propaganda. Many values 
are undis puted, and their dissemination in the class-room is 
unexceptionable. But w'hen we enter in particular the fields of 
politics (which cannot be separated from histors') and of religion 
(which in future is to be a compulsory subject of instruction in 
all schools), the difficulties arise. How' is the teacher to teach 
these subjects ? \\Tiat is to be his method ? Is he to be content 
with the bare bones of fact, and to make no attemot to clothe 
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them with flesh or to breathe into them the spirit of life ? I 
contend that to do this would be to foUow a very incomplete 
method of teaching, and that the teaching would fall indeed on 
stony ^ound. The teacher’s duty here must surely be to offer 
his beliefs as well as his knowledge, and to let it be known 
that it is by these beliefe that he lives. The alternative is to 
leave behind the damaging impression that all the most vital 
matters are matters of opinion, and that one opinion is as good 
as another or as no opinion at all. This is not good teaching 
and is not a good preparation for life. But the teacher’s offer 
of his beliefs must be an offer and nothing more—nothing in the 
nature of a compulsor\- gift, which cannot be refused. The 
skilful teacher will be able to make this offer, and he will not 
be a skilful teacher unless he makes it. His pupils will then 
learn that the knowledge which he is conveying to them is 
inseparably connected in his own mind with the value which he 
sets upon it, and they will learn that.for them too it will be 
incomplete until they have set their own value upon it. Such 
teaching may sometimes slip over the border-line and become 
biased : but the risk must be taien, and many of us may 
remember how much more effective and convincing a biased 
teacher has been than an entirely colourless neutral: mathe¬ 
matics, it has been said, is a bad class-room subject, because it 
is the only subject which can be taught without bias ! Bias 
only becomes dangerous when teachers, co-operating with their 
pupils in the search for truth, “ exchange ”, in Lecky’s pungent 
phrase, “ the love of truth for what they call the love of Uu truth ”. 

“ You may not divide the seamless coat of learning ” *—and 
these are the three strands of which it is woven, accurate know¬ 
ledge, a wise competence, and a true valuation. To the fostering 
of these three the method of teaching must be adapted as a whole. 
It has been most successfully done in technical education. 


Though the aim of technical education is limited, at least it per¬ 
forms what it promises. It is indeed a model educational method. 
Thus in practice is based on grasp of principle. The training of 
a craftsman is designed to give hun a thorough understanding of his 
materials and his tools, and of the services for which his product is 

required.* 

The method needs intelligent expansion and adaptation to 
liberal education. But what has the pupil to say to all this ? 


^ A. N. Whitehead, op, cit, , » - ^ 

* W. H- Moberly, PhUo's Qmup&m of Educaiwn, and its Meansng Jo^ 
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What is the bearing on the matter of his metnoa o. • 

The first point to be made is that a child learns %vith his whole 
self His senses are at least as active as his mind, which m the 
early stages is only capable of reasoning on the material with 
which his senses make him acquainted : seeing or heanng or 
touching are part and parcel of the same process as thinking, 
and they all merge into the single act of learning. It was Rous¬ 
seau’s doctrine that the senses should be trained first : they 
certainly need training pari passu wdth the intellectual facu 
An excessive verbalism has been the curse of much of our teaching 
method : the word has often been the sole medium of instruction. 
But it is through the experience of seeing a thing, heanng a tune, 
handling an object, meditating on this experience, and discovering 
the most adequate form for its expression, that a child learns. 
This is the ps>'chological argument for the extended use of visual 
and auditory aids in teaching (still in the most elementary- stages), 
and also for the oft-repeated but little-pract^ed method of 
“learning by doing”. With this characteristic of childhoc^ 
we must couple the interest in things rather than in \\ords, in 
first-hand experience rather than in second-hand ideas. Children 
“ must, as far as possible, be taught to become wise by studying 
the heavens, the earth, oaks, and beeches, but not by studying 
books ; that is to say, they must learn to know^ and investigate 
the things themselves, and not the observ ations that other people 
have made about the things ” : ^ indeed, such is the nature of 
childhood that there is no other way in which they will become 
wdse. This means for the teacher a concentration on the per¬ 
ceptual before the conceptual, the concrete before the abstract, 
examples before the rule, an author before the grammar, experi¬ 
ence before definition. His method must be to lead on from one 
to the other, and to reach his conclusion : any other method 
will be both topsy-turvy and incomplete. Again, it is from w^holc 
situations that children learn, and through which they are almost 
infinitely suggestible. Plato was the first exponent of educational 
theory^ to draw attention to this suggestibility', and to base upon 
it a method of teaching which used the total environment of the 
child, but many wTiters since his time have emphasized and 
amplified the point. Thus Sir Joshua Reynolds wrote : 

The disposition, which is so strong in children, continues with us, 
of catching the general air and manner of those with whom wc are most 
conversant: with this difference onlv. that a voune mind is natural!v 


^ Comcnius. Th^ Great Didactic. 
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pliable and imitative ; but in a more advanced state it grows rigid, 
and must be ^^•a^ned and softened before it will receive a deep 
impression : ^ 

it is the “ general air and manner ” that makes the direct a nd 
deep impression. Dealing with memor>% Rousseau makes the 
same point in these words : 


The kind of memory' which children possess may be folly employed 
without setting them to study books. Everything they see or hear 
strikes their fancy and is retained in their memories. They keep in 
their minds a register of the actions and conversation of men ; their 
w'hole en\ironment is the book from which, without conscious effort, 
they are constantly enriching their memory against the time when their 
judgment will be able to profit by it. It is in the choice of these 
objects . . . that real skill in cultivating this primary faculty consbts.* 

^Vhat they remember is what they have learnt: this is sometimes 
disturbingly different from w'hat w'e think we have taught them : 
for when a child remembers a lesson, he remembers much more 
than the “ lesson ” in the narrow sense : he remembers the class¬ 
room, the pictures on the w’alls, the voice, dress, and meinnerisms 
of the teacher, the interruptions and digressions and asides, the 
atmosphere and “ feel ” of the whole situation. These are all 
associated together in his mind and make up a single experience 
—“ Mr. So-and-so’s .Arithmetic Lesson ” : the more close and 
natural the associations can be made to be, the more intelligible 
and memorable the whole, and the more likely that the Arith¬ 
metic will form the central part of it. Many of these elements 
in the situation may be beyond the teacher’s control, but the 
maj orin- are within it: and the more he can study and organize 
these, the more integrated and the more effective will his method 
of teaching be. Finally, children learn more easily in wholes 
than in parts. The old Monitorial method of teac^g to spell 
sy liable by syllable was uneducational because it was nonsensical: 
and the same applies to any method for getting a poem by heart 
line by line. Learning depends on interest, and interest depends 
on meaning : and meaning resides in the whole, and not in the 
parts of which it is composed. The principle inherent in this 
can be applied to the teaching of any and every subject It 
points to the importance of work at a rapid pace as well as at 
the pedestrian pace which concentrated study involves : to wide 
reading as well as deep reading ; to broad outlines as “ 
narrow minutiae ; only so will it be possible to include m a child s 

» loshua Ro-nolds, The Sixth Discourse. * Rousseau, fintfe- 
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curriculum the study of wholes, whether in History , Language, 
English, Science, Mathematics or anything else and so make 
use of his natural method of learning. And with this must go 
the organization of progress in soUd and complete blocks. So 
often boys and girls feel (particularly in the study of such a 
language as Latin) that they arc never getting anywhere : the 
work stretches out endlessly into the future, with neither halting 
place nor goal. This can be combated by having a clear-cut 
programme, with a definite piece of work, known beforehand, 
to be covered in a week or a month or a term, and \rith no course 
ultimately tailing off into nothingness : if a child is going to 
learn Latin for only two or four years, the course in each event 
must be complete, and not merely a preparation (as so often 
happens) for a more advanced stage which is never reached. 
The wholeness in the process of learning can be further ministered 
to by endeavouring to make each day an ordered whole : when 
a c hil d comes home from school and declares that it has been 
“ a red-letter day ”, he does not usually refer to any specific 
achievement, but rather to the fact that for him the whole day 
has seemed to hang together, that all its experiences, whether 
in work or games, have somehow fitted in, and that he feeb the 
deep satisfaction which we all feel when life makes sense. Such 
a day, a cosmos and not a chaos, is truly educative. Teaching 
method has an important contribution to make to the attainment 
of thb end. Thus the interdependence of subjects can be con¬ 
stantly stressed (there are, of course, other reasons for this ; chaos 
or the res'erse in social relations will ultimately depend upon what 
b in men’s minds, upon the order or dborder which reigns there, 
and upon the degree to which habits of correlation have been 
acquired) ; if Divinity' b one of these subjects, it can be made into 
a nucleus for the rest—“ You are now going to study Dis'inity 
firom a slightly different angle ” was said by' a Headmaster to 
a class which he was dismissing from a Div'inity period to a 
Physics period : the corporate w'orship, in Assembly Hall or 
Chapel, can be used as an opportunity for gathering up and 
interpreting secular experiences in spiritual terms. Such a day 
w'ill make great demands upon the teacher ; but it w'ill abo make 
a great return for the taught. 

Finally, teaching method may be integrated by directing it 
to two of the main objectives for which a child comes to school. 
The first b that he should learn to think, and the second b that 
he should leam to learn. Learning to think includes far more 
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than the rnaistery of logical forms, important though this is. It 
includes also independence in thought, learning to thinlr for 
yourself. Youth is always impatient, and is always more ready 
to buy its thoughts mass-produced for the price of a wireless 
licence than to think them out for itself. This tendency must be 
countered in school, and it can be coimtered in the teaching of 
eveiy' subject. “ Truth is great ”, it has been said, “ and will 
prevail, but propaganda is much quicker ”, and it is quick 
returns that children want. How can a teacher deal with this 
in class ? A bright pupU will often jump to the right answer, 
without knowing w’hy it is right: for his own sake, and for the 
sake of the rest of the claiss, he must be patiently taken back and 
conducted through the process which leads to his result, so that 
he may appreciate the steps in the argument and see the con¬ 
clusion as a completed ^vhole. I was once present at an arith¬ 
metic lesson in a school situated in a poor district of London. 
The method of teaching arithmetic here was to give the class 
the answer, and to ask for the problem which it solved. Thus 
a simple subtraction sum would be w-ritten on the blackboard, 
12 — 3 = 9 : what did this mean ? There might be thirty 
different ans\vers, dictated by personal experience, ranging from 
the “ Twelve litde nigger-boys ”, through a trouser-pocket with 
a hole in it which let three pennies escape, to a basket of oranges 
(this was in pre-war days !) from which three fell out, and to a 
simple repetidon in general terms of the information on the 
blackboard. All would be right, but all would be independentiy 
thought out. At another lesson I was impressed by the sym¬ 
pathetic reception which the teacher gave to any suggestion, 
however wdldly wTong, which represented a genuine and original 
thought. Such methods with the necessary adaptations, if 
followed in all Subjects, will do much to synthesize the teaching 
in a school. Learning to leam may perhaps be accepted as the 
most comprehensive of our aims. This has been the doctrine 
of many of the great educators. “ My object ”, said Rousseau 
of imile, “ is not to furnish his mind with knowledge, but to 
teach him the method of acquiring it ” : and John Locke wrote : 
“ The business of education in respect of knowledge is not to 
perfect the learner in all or any one of the sciences, but to give 
his mind that freedom, that disposition, and those habits that may 
enable him to attain any part of knowledge he shall apply 
to, or stand in need of, in the future course of his life.” A good 
school to-dav aims not so much at providing its pupils with a 
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store of knowledge, but rather at enabling them to learn better 
from life I it is conceined not with teaching the answers to 
questions, but with fostering that freedom of mind which 
enable its possessor to appreciate the elements in a situ^on 
which give rise to the questions, and to unde^and why conflicts 
arise rather than how they are to be reconciled. Can we not, 
in all our class-room work, bring more into the forefront the 
acquisition of the technique of learning, and emphasize that ^ 
of at least equal importance with the content of learning ? This 
technique is substantially the same whatever we may be teaching, 
and to stress it will provide a connecting thread which will run 

through all our method. 

Culture or Anarchy ? We have to choose between the two, 
in our schools as elsewhere. And if^ as we must, we choose 
culture, we must realize that this can never be the product of 
teachers taught who are at sixes and sevens alike with them¬ 
selves and with one another. . Education, in those circumstances, 
can be nothing but anarchical. To be cultural it must be based 
on an integrated organization, integrated personalities, and 
int^rated methods : and the last are no less practicable than 
the other two. 



CHAPTER \TI 


THE COMMUNITY 


Cmlization, although it is dq)€ndent on the economically organized 
work of the qualified teacher, is also dependent on the fact that the 
whole race are and must be unqualified teachers. 

GraJum Wailas. 

Total education demands the co-operation of the whole com¬ 
munity. It turns to account, in the interests of children, their 
need of a community, and it employs (and may be devises) various 
forms of community-life to satisf>^ that need. It makes use of 
the en\ironment, both natural and social, in which a child finds 
himself, takes the actual situations with which he is confironted 
in living the common life, and tries to lay bare their educational 
values. It may find material for education in the most unlikely 
places, as ^S^illiam Cobbett found it in the sandpit: 


t^ sandpit was the spot where I was recehing my education, and this 
(i.c. countT)' life and sports) was the sort of education ; and I am 
perfecdy satisfied that if I had not received such an education, or 
something very much like it; that, if I had been brought up a milkwp, 
with a nurseiy-maid everlastingly at my heels, I should have been at 
this day as great a fool, as inefficient a mortal, as any of those frivolous 
idiots that are turned out from Winchester and Westminster School, 
or from any of those dens of dunces called Colleges and Universities.^ 


It calls upon society to realize its educational potentialities. 
It looks for help to the community from its simplest to its most 
complex forms—to the locality, to the towm or \illage, to the 
people settled in their national home and engaged in an infinite 
variety of p>otentially educational actirities, to the British 
Commonwealth of nations bevond our shores, and to the common- 

d * 

wealth of mankind—and it demands that each of these should 
mobilize its man-p>ower, and should muster all its resoiuoes in 
the ser%'ice of its children. This integration of the school with 
the society which it at once reflects and helps to create, has 


probably been carried to further lengths in Russia than in any 
other country : among us it has hardly been touched. It means 
education of the community, by the community, for the com¬ 
munity, and through the community : teacher and taught are 
: and each community becomes a self-educating organism. 


one 


It is the purpose of this chapter to set out in some detail what 
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the acceptance of this principle will mean : and it will be seen 
that only if it is accepted \%ill it be possible to translate into action 
some of the major pro\dsions of the new Education Act. 

Let me begin with the mobilization of the nation’s resources 
in this service. In the hundred years preceding the outbreak of 
war in 1939 financial pro\dsion for education out of the public 
purse increased from an expenditure of £20,000 per annum to an 
expenditure of approximately a hundred miUion : this fi^re 
will be roughly doubled when the Education Act of j 944 
full operation. These sums represent that portion of its income 
which the nation is prepared to invest in posterity. They are 
spent in two w'ays i on the one hand the material facilities for 
education are pro\ided in schools and colleges ; the money is 
spent on bricks and mortar, equipment, pla\ing-fields, and the 
staff* needed to make the best use of these : on the other hand, 
grants on an increasingly adequate scale are provided to enable 
iiU children to take advantage of these facilities, whatever the 


financial means of their parents. It is clear that increased 
expenditure on the one count must always, unless the money is 
to be thrown away, mean increased expenditure on the other. 
We find ourselv^es in what is a virtuous, and not a vicious, circle : 


having spent public money on buying the schools for the boys, 
we make fiirther demands on the public purse to buy the boys 
for the schools. This is as it should be : we commit ourselves 
to a moimting spiral, because we believe in education. A striking 
example of this is to be found in the provision, under the 1944 
Act, of “ firee ” secondary education for every boy and girl in 
the country : while fees may still be charged in certain schools, 
for those parents unable or unwilling to pay them there are to be 
other schools available where no fees will be charged : this is 
financing secondary education on a total scale. The totality ” 
of the measure, moreov^er, has another aspect. There is, of course, 
no such thing as free ” education : if fees are abolished, the 
only difference to the parent is that instead of pacing for the 
education of his children in a concentrated form while they are 
actually at school, he pays in the less concentrated and more 
indirect form of increased rates and taxes throughout his lifetime j 
he contributes, moreover, to the education of the children of the 
whole community. It is thus that the nation marshals its financial 
resources for the benefit of the rising generation : w'hether the 
exp>enditure is adequate, when regarded as a proportion of the 
total national income, or when compared with expenditure on 
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Other objects, may well be doubted ; but it is more adequate 
than ever before, and an increasing number of the general public 
are learning to regard it as not only a duty but also a profitable 
investment. Important, however, as this is, the mobilization of 
man-power is more important still. The recruitment of the 
professional teacher from a much ■wider field than in the past, 
and his tradning on much more liberal lines, will be considered 
in a later chapter ; ^ the effect should be the ma nnin g of our 
schools with a more human and a more \ital body of teachers 
than we have been accustomed to expect, a strengthening of its 
ranks from perhaps unexpected quarters, and a general rise in 
the quality of teaching. But altogether outside this professional 
army, there is available to us a large body of what the Americans 
would call “ teacher-potential ”, and it is the business of total 
education to realize this potential and to make use of it. The 
more narrow and professional education is allowed to become, 
the more likely it is to fail : on the other hand, the closer its 
contacts with human beings in the infinite variety of their occupa¬ 
tions, and the greater the interest and support it may command 
among ordmary men and women, the more likely it is to succeed. 
This pool of capacity, wisdom, and experience is to be found in 
home and church, in factor)' and workshop, on the land and on 
the sea, in shop and counting-house, and wherever men and 
women are prepared to give their time and attention not only 
to the processes whereby they earn their bread-and-butter, but 
also to the processes whereby the w'elfare of their children is 
promoted. It can only be drawm upon when all these are ready 
to co-operate with the school. It must be made possible for 
parents to learn about the upbringing of children : the children 
themselves, as they pass through the enlightened school of to-day 
and the more enlightened school of to-morrow', and in particular 
as they learn there the elementar)' lessons of nutrition and 
hvgiene which their elders never learnt, wdll have much to teach 
their parents ; and when they in their turn become the fathen 
and mothers of a great to-morrow, they will be able to teach 
their children much that the school teaches to-day, and the home 
will regain something of its educational function. Much may e 
learnt also in adult classes : in Soxiet Russia the UmversiDes 
offer Parents’ Courses, of two years’ duration, in the bnnging up 
of children. The parents must be brought into schwk 
and not only on “ Open Days ” or on special occasions, but as 

' See Ch. X. 
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a normal practice : there is no reason why they should not be 
present at lessons, as they are in Russia. Parents .Associations 
are capable of considerable development, both in their num ers 
and in their acti\dties : a national Federation or Council of 
Parents’ Associations could exercise a very real influence on 
national policy in education. In the future ever>' school is to 
have its Board of Managers or Govermng Body, and there will 
be an increasing demand for men and ^vomen to serve on th^e : 
here >^411 be new opportunities for parents to make their voices 
heard, and to bring the home into the school. Not less important 
wUl be the opportunities open to them on Local Education 
Authorities (whether as elected or as co-opted members) and 
particularly on Dhosional Executives ; the whole raison d’itre of 
these is the preservation of local interest in education, and it \nt11 
be a bad day for education if work on these bodies ever comes 
to be regarded as the business of the professional : the Act regards 
it as the business of the general public. The general public, 
however, will be able to make it their business only with the 
goodwill of their employers, and the man-power for such service 
can only be provided by the co-op>eration of industry, commerce, 
and the professions : will these be prepared to see that their 
employees enjoy the time and the means for the performance of 
this public duty? Much will depend on the answer to that 
question. 

But more will be demanded of employers than this. When 
the compulsory school age, be it fourteen, fifteen, or sixteen, is 
passed, there still remain sev'eral years for the adolescent during 
which his education should be a first charge on the community. 
During these years the problem of man-power is not solely a 
problem of staffing and management, it is also a problem of 
student-population. It will not be enough to provide the 
teachers and to see that men and women have adequate time 
and opportunities for school government and administration, if 
we do not also provide the pupils and enable bo^’s and girls who 
are earning their living to devote proper time to their continued 
education without jeopardizing their material interests. One 
reason why that part of the Fisher Act W'hich set up Day Con¬ 
tinuation Schools broke down w’as because industry was not ready 
in 1918 and the following years for this degree of co-operation. 
Under the 1944 attendance at a Coimty College is to be 
compulsory for a minimum of one whole day or two half da^-s 
in a week ; but it will be possible for employers to make such 
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attendance easy or difficult, and the success of further education 
will depend largely on their willingness to exceed this minimum 
in suitable cases. Again, those who are interested in the County 
Badge movement, and who see in the fourfold achievement which 
it enshrines one of the most effective means for training boys and 
girls for the wholeness of manhood or womanhood, are well 
aware that the programme can only be safely and satisfactorily 
carried out if a training-holiday of at least one month is 
guaranteed : are industrial or other employers ready for this ? 
And when the age of eighteen is passed and the days of further 
education are over, what of adult education ? Here the problem 
of student-manpower becomes most acute. The proportion of 
the adult population availing themselves of such opportunities 
for adult education as have been open has been deprcssingly 
small: ' facilities are to be extended and improved, but where 
are the men and women to come from who will take advantage 
of them ? They will come mainly from the ranks of the employees 
and they will only come if time is given them out of their working 
hours : are industrial and other employers ready for this ? The 
truth is that industry (in the widest sense) can make or mar 
further education, technical education, and adult education : by 
co-operation and some measure of self-sacrifice it will make all 
three, and in making them will realize one of the ideals of total 
education—^for the whole community will enjoy opportunities 
of education, and the whole community will be working together 
to make this possible. 

In the above paragraphs I have been writing of education 
as though it were carried out solely in schools and colleges or in 
institutions specifically devoted to an educational aim. This, of 
course, is far from the truth, and far from the conception of total 
education. Total education recognizes that the farm, the factory, 
the counting-house, the forest, the ship, the office—that all these, 
as w'ell as serving their specific piirpose, are among the schools 
in which a wise society trains its citizens : they are places where 
men and women learn, as well as places where they earn. For 
many boys and girls they are more efficient places of education 
than the most generously staffed and most lavishly appomted 
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education should take precedence over their function as places 
of emplo^-ment and production : the men and women whom they 
produce wiH alwa^-s be more valuable to society than their 

goods. 

I venture to plead for a state of society in which learning comes first 
..d com^s second nmong the obligations of t;outh not for 

one ria” onlv, but for all young people. At present the rich learn, 
and the poor'earn. I do not \\’ish to deprive the poor of their earning 
or the rich of their learning, but I wish to make it possible for the poor 
to learn as well as to earn and, what is even more important, to create 
a feeling in society that during the period of adolescence the learning 
part of life, w'hether the learning be done in schools or farms or 
factories, is really more essential than the earning part, more essential 
to the individu^ and to the society of which that individual is a 




This wish, has never been fulfilled, and indeed it will be re¬ 
garded by many as the utopian longing of an idle dreamer. But 
we are nearer its fulfilment than wc were a quarter of a century 
ago, and the time is ripe for a further advance towards the goal. 
What will it mean ? It wll mean that all juvenile emplo\Tnent 
is regarded primarily as the education of a whole person through 
his job : it wall mean that the educational authorities, the teachers 
co-operating with the administrative officers, wall have the final 
say in determining a child’s destiny up to the age of eighteen : 
it will mean that if a child leaves school and enters employment 
at fourteen or fifteen or sixteen or later, this will be because, in 
the opinion of these authorities, his education can best be pro¬ 
moted in that employment : and it will mean that the educational 
authorities must determine wffiat proportion of his time he will 
spend in his employment and what proportion in school. During 
these years the boy or girl will still be at school, but it will be 
a school of life as well as a school of learning. I know of one 
school set in an ample estate on which there are farms and 
gardens, a mill, a bakery, and various w'orkshops : the conditions 
here are ideal for putting such a scheme as this into practice : 
but though such conditions cannot for a long time be repeated 
on a large scale, there is no reason why even in the most densely 
populated areas there should not be such a grouping of local 
industries round particular schools, and the development of such 
relationships between them, as to make fruitful experiments 
possible. The whole town or \illage w^ould then be co-operating 
in the education of its yoimg people : education would be rooted 


^ H. A. L. Fisher, in a speech, 1917. 
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in the community, and faith in education would be the fertile soil 
from which there would grow the trees of knowledge and of life. 

But the community has other resources beyond those which 
I have mentioned : some of these have been inadequately used 
in the service of education, and many of them have been wholly 
untapped. Art-galleries and exhibitions, museums ^ and libraries, 
the theatre and the cinema, the London and the provincial Press 
—should not the potentialities of these be realized for the educa¬ 
tion of the people ? It is true that in recent years schools have 
been making increasing use of the facilities which these offer, but 
the use is still on a veiy limited scale, and the approach has been 
mainlv from the school to the institution and not vice versa. 
What is needed is art-gaUeries which will not only welcome school 
\isits, but will also take the pictures into the schools by establishing 
circulating-libraries of reproductions of the great masters, and 
even organize visiting exhibitions which can tour the country; 
ever)' school teacher know's how very unfruitful may be a visit 
by a part)’ of children to a picture-gcdleiy, how much careful 
preparation is needed and instruction on w’hat to look for and 
where to find it, and how seldom such preparation and instruction 
are adequately given : the place to study pictures is in the school, 
and it is the business of societ)’ and of those of its institutions 
which are devoted to the promotion of good art, to see that they 
can be studied there. We need again a Library-ser\Tce which 
will make it its business to get books into the schook as well as 
to attract readers to its own rooms. It is to be hoped that among 
the projected reforms of the Public Library this will not be 
forgotten : de\’olution will be necessarv’, and there seems no 
reason why branches of the Public Library should not actually 
be housed in the schools ; the fact that members of the public 
would have to go to the schools for their books would be all to 
the good. ^Ve need small local museums, where the living past 
of our immediate neighbourhood may be presented, where there 
will be fewer glass cases and more opportunities to handle the 
tools and the articles which our ancestors used, and where there 
will be staff competent to link up this li\’ing past Mth.the living 
present t w'hy again should not the schools themselves house 
some of the exhibits (instead of the assegais and Chine^ bird’s- 
nests of Old Boys embarrassed about the disposal of their posses¬ 
sions) ? and why should so many local finds be sent to some 

» Cf. the fonheoming \-olume ia this series— Alma \Mttein, The A/«sw^ it* 
History and Task. 
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distant town for thdr final resting-place among mummim and 
instituted mastodons ? It is the life of the people that we 
J^t to exhibit, and we want to exhibit it in the countr)- where 
they lived axid where their children may now enter mto it. ^ m 
in? the war C.E.M.A. has showm us what can be done m the 
way of spreading music (and, to a less successful degree, art) 
into the homes of the people, and not least mto the schools : this 
is a serNace which is capable of much development. 1 he 
co-operation of the theatre and cinema could be enlisted, not 
only by the pro\Tsion of plays and films for children and young 
people and by the foundation of a Children’s Theatre, but also 
by the help which might be given in the schools themselves by 
actors and managers. In the schools of So\iet Russia there is 
an infinite variety of clubs meeting “ out of school ” in the school 
buildings : these are often supervised by highly qualified and paid 
men and women who are professionals in the particular acti\'ity 
w'hich the club follows : a member of the Moscow Theatre, for 
example, will be respionsible for the supervision of the Dramatic 
Club. The co-operation of the theatre and the cinema with the 
school in that city has proved a partial solution for juvenile 
delinquency. And what of the Press ? The Public Relations 
OflB.cer of the Newspaper Society, in a letter to The Times Educa¬ 
tional Supplement,^ writes as follows : 

I am wondering if the local Press cannot be of real assistance to 
teachers and children in the future. The provincial or London 
suburban new'spaper . . . enters almost every' home in the land and 
is read and re-read by every member of the family, including the 
young i>eople still at school. It is an integral part of the local com¬ 
munity. But can the local Press be of even greater service to the 
teaching profession and the children ? Can it, for instance, supply a 
background to general subjects ? Can it aid in the study of civics ? 
Can it, by opening its doors for perhaps annual visits to its offices and 
works, give first-hand know'ledge of a great industry of which so many 
know so litde ? 

He adds that the Press would welcome ideas and suggestions 
for increasing its educational usefulness. There is a fruitful field 
to be cultivated here. Advertisements are one of the great 
educators of the people, and not least of the children. Evidence 
could be supplied by any teacher of the degree to which the 
tastes and standards of children, their conception of what is 
desirable and what is “ good for you ” are moulded by the 
advertisements which they see on their way to and firom school: 

^ February 3, 1945. 
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on the whole the education which these give is a bad education, 
and the art in which they are presented is a debased art ; children 
see a bad picture, defacing a beautiful bit of scenerv', and recom¬ 
mending a product which is unnecessary', meretricious, or harm¬ 
ful. And yet, in the business of the advertiser there lie the seeds 
of a very' good education : cannot his coojaeration be obtained, 
and his skill and his public spirit enlisted in the cause of an 
enlightened education for adults and for children alike ? 

“ Promise, large promise ”, said Dr. Johnson, “ is the soul of an 
ady'ertisement ” : let the advertiser promise good things, let 
his promises be presented in an artistic setting and in a form 
which will be attractive and not offensive to the best susceptibili¬ 
ties of those who see them, and he yvill play an indispensable and 
a praiseworthy part in the total education of his time. 

But yve must not limit ourselves to the resources which we 
have near at hand. We are an imperial power, and our common¬ 
wealth extends beyond the seas and has within it material for a 
richer education than we can provide at home. If we are to 
use this, the background must be a wider knowledge of the 
British Commonwealth of nations : this can be obtained in the 
class-room, and the movement already on foot to devote more 
attention to the study of imperial history and imperial life is to 
be welcomed. It will give wider horizons, but it will remain 
a purely academic study unless it is supplemented by living con¬ 
tacts. A bold policy is needed here. I^ormal af&hations might 
be formed between schools in this country and schoob in the 
Dominions and Colonies : facilities for travel might be greatly 
improved, and that not only during school holidays, whole 
classes might be exchanged, to spend a complete term in one 
another’s schoob ; boys and girb might weU complete their 
secondary' education ysith a year spent abroad . easier still would 
be the much more frequent interchange of teachers ; and there 
b no reason why Training CoUeges and University Traming 
Departments in this country should not prosnde professional 
courses for students from the Empire, or why our own teachers 
should not obtain their professional training there—and this as 
a normal and not as an exceptional procedure. , • i 

Such, then, b the use that should be made of the phya^ 
resources which the nation possesses. ^Ve have still to 
the resources which are to be found in the inundate naghbour- 
hood, and certain less tangible resources which are of grea 

> The IdUr, No. 41- 
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importance. I shaU deal tvith the latter first. Of these the 
most \'ital is the individual’s need for the group, and reciproca \ 
the influence of the group on the indmdual. Man has been 
defined as a teachable animal, and it is through his group-life 
that he is largely taught ; it is in his experience as a member of 
a whole that he finds both his education and the satisfaction of 
his indiNiduahty. “ ^Ve must choose ”, said Rousseau, “ whether 
we make a man or a citizen ; we cannot do both.” ^ To this 
Plato would have replied that it is only in so far as you succeed 
in making a citizen that you make a whole man, and it is this 
doctrine, over-simplified and over-emphasized in Plato's works, 
that modem educational thought has accepted and developed. 
The writers of a recent pamphlet on Community Centres express 
their hope “ that men and women \rill go to community centres 
not to lose, but to find themselves ” ; - and it is both to find 
himself and to teach himself, both to live a full life and to learn, 


that a man becomes a member of a group. The Nazis have shown 
themselves fully aware of the possibilities which lie in this, and 
have successfully turned them to their own e\il ends : their most 
diabolical achievement has been the re-education of the German 
people, and this they have accomplished by what Dr. Karl 
Mannheim in a penetrating essay ® has described as Nazi Group 
Strategy He there points out that Hitler’s method was never 
to approach an individual as a person, but always as a member 
of a group : to break doMm the traditional groupings (whether 
those be the family, the church, the political part>% or the nation) 
in which he finds himself and which largely determine what he 
is—a breakdoMTi ^vhich was often followed significandy enough 
bv a breakdoMTi in the moral conscience of the indiNddual ; and 

4 

then to build up immediately new groups which would determine 
the t)'pe of individual and promote the kind of behaviour which 
he desired. The method worked, and it is a method which we 
can purge of its evil elements and adapt to our own needs, 
“ The really promising thing ”, writes Dr. Mannheim, “ in the 
new group method is that it can be used for constructive purposes. 
Hitler has only misused and distorted a so-far neglected potenti¬ 
ality : the creative powers of group existence.” In this Lies the 
key to the problem of re-educating Germany, and the devil will 
be hoist with his own petard. But there are problems of education 
and re-education among ourseKes to which it is, in large mezisure, 


^ £miU. 
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the kev to-day. A striking example of these is to be found in 
the problem of re-educating slum-dweUers, uprooted from the 
close-knit communit\- of their streets and re-housed in the 
“ hygienic desert ” of a modem housing-estate : the old group 
is broken down, and is replaced by the mere contiguity of neigh¬ 
bourhood : neighbourhood, however, 


does not, of itself, necessarily constitute a social bond ; but if, by 
grouping its lebure activities round a recreative and educational 
centre, a neighbourhood can develop into a socially conscious com¬ 
munity, learning, through managing the affairs of the centre, to 
participate intelligendy in the work of local and national government, 
then education for democracy will have made a real advance.^ 


It may be added that education for the wholeness of manhood, 
thus promoted by the wholeness of experience, will have made 
no less an advance. 

If this is true, the work of grouping and regrouping becomes 
an essential part of educating the young. There are certain 
natural and ineritable groups to which young people belong: 
there is the family, the church, the club, the factory, the gang: 
to each of these a boy or girl will react in a different way, and 
the educational value of each \vill vaiy^ with the reaction. But 
w hen a child comes to school, we have the opportunity of fashion¬ 
ing the group (and smaller groups within it) from which will 
accrue the greatest good to the greatest number, and in which, 
whatever the curriculum, the flowers and the firuits of true 
education will be a natural growTh, It is the business of the 
school, then, to build itself into such a group. How can it best 
do this ? Which of the t\-pes of school with which we are familiar 
most nearly fulfils the necessary conditions ? I would suggest 
the Boarding School. There is no more closely-knit community 
than this, none in which the group-life is more immediately felt: 
simple in its own structure, it gives a child that structure of his 
life w liich he needs, and that sense of security without which he 
can never realize himself as a person. There is no more homo¬ 
geneous self-educating community. So far, only a sm^ pro- 
p>ortion of our child population has been able to enjoy ^ the 
advantages of such a school, and that proportion has contained 
more bovs than girls, even though the latter would appear to 
need them the more. This is partly due to its «pensiven^, but 
much more to a traditional antipathy to boarding-school educa¬ 
tion among large sections of the population. It is encouragmg 

> Commaiin Centres, Ministry of Education (H.M.S.O.). 
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to know that this antipathy has been greatly mitigated 'parti¬ 
cularly as a result of evacuation experiences during the war), 
nnd there is to-day a greater willingness than there has ever been 
to send children away to school, at least for a period of their 
school-life. The 1944 Education Act, recognizing the value of 
type of education and the change in public opinion, es 
to Local Education Authorities the power to establish boarding- 
schools in their areas,' and the Fleming Report makes proposals 
which will enable the Public Schools to broaden the basis of their 
selection and on that new basis to build a group-life which will 
in ore educational because more natural than the present 
somewhat rigid, exclusive, and hierarchical structure. To expose 
a child to the intense group-pressure of boarding-school life will 
be to reduce, of course, the pressure of the family, which has 
hitherto been the dominant group. Dependence on the home 
is weakened, and is to some degree replaced by dependence on 
a group of equals : this leads to a greater ad\ enturousness, an 
increased versatility, and a deeper sense of responsibility, and 
these are the qualities which modem society, and an imperial 
society in particular, demands. For such a society the family 
is no longer big enough. The child educated at a day-school 
on the other hand experiences no such early break with the 
pressure of the family group : his dependence is still dependence 
largely on the home or on a home group : and this leads to a 
certain parochialism in his outlook, a reluctance to leave home, 
an unwillingness to face responsibility, and an unambitious 
acquiescence in things as they are. There is compensation for 
these defects in certain qualities which the boarding-school child 
tends to lack—a more balanced outlook, a fuller understanding 
of the problems of eveiy'day life, a finer sensitiveness, an intensified 
(though limited) sympathy, and possibly (though this is by no 
means certain) a juster appreciation of the value of the family. 
It may be that for some children these qualities should be fostered, 
even to the neglect of the former, throughout their education : 
there is, indeed, no answer to the general question whether the 
boarding-school or the day-school is preferable ; it is always a 
particular question. But experience suggests that for the great 
majority of children some experience of residential education is 
desu^ble, if on the one hand they are to develop into whole 
individuals, and on the other meet the demands which con¬ 
temporary society makes upon them. One of the most baffling 

^ Education Act, 1944, 8 (</). 
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problems of education is to make the best of both worlds, and 
to preser\'e the values of both groups. How can this be done ? 
The institution of short periods of boarding for day-school children 
at an appropriate stage in their education is one answer : weekly 
boarding is another (though there are objections to this) ; the 
intensification of a conununity-sense within the day-school—by 
extending school hours and school control and sending children 
home for little more than bed and breakfast, by the development 
of school societies and of a House-system (a process which has 
made rapid strides in recent years), is a third : tire encouragement 
of close and frequent contacts between a boarder and his parents 
is a fourth. Other expedients will doubtless suggest themselves 
to my readers : and it is to be hoped that with the promised 
extension of facilities for residential education xmder the Act 
many experiments will be tried and this problem will be squarely 
faced and satisfactorily solved. Finally there is the question of 
the development of groups within the group, of smaller and more 
manageable communities within the large community of the 
whole school. For some children this latter community is too 
large ' the multilateral school of the futxire will make it larger 
still) : thev feel themselves lost in it : it is a monstrous machine 
in which they are meaningless cogs, but cogs which have to play 
their part : its effects upon them are often tyrannical rather than 
democratic. It is essential for the development of a child as an 
integrated person that he should be able to feel that he counts. 
This feeling can best be fostered in a school by the formation of 
spontaneous groups on a basis of common interest: hobby- 
trroups and school societies are an example of such, and the more 
that there are of these in a school, the better : it is the business 
of teachers to draw out these interests and to encourage their 
concentration and expression in self-regulating associations : but 
the encouragement and the control must be largely concealed, 
for it is essential to the educational value of such groups that 
the^' should be both spontaneous and self-regulating. 

I have left to the end a consideration of the resources which 
are to be found in the immediate neighbourhood of the school, 
and of the use which may be made of these. The question here 
raised is how the locality is to be fused vnth its schools, how it is 
itself to become a multilateral school for children and ad^ts 
Such a fusion can only be brought about by a greatly incre^^ 
volume of traffic on a two-way system—inwards from the neigh¬ 
bourhood to the school, and outwards from the school to the 
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neighbourhood. Let me deal with the inward traffic first. .\n 
increase here can only come with an increased interest on the 
part of local citizens in what they must regard as their own 
schools, and an increased sense of responsibihty for these schools. 
Unhappily there are influences to-day which tend to w^eaken 
rather th^ to strengthen this interest : one such is the concentra¬ 
tion of tlie responsibilin- for education in the hands of larger local 
authorities, but here the s>'stem of Driisional Executives has been 
expressly de\ised to give local patriotism its opportunity. One 
stream of traffic can flow' into the schools through service on these 
Executives. Membership of Boards of Managers and Governing 
Bodies will furnish another stream. This will necessarily be a 
fuller stream in the urban areas, where the schools will be more 
numerous and more accessible, than in the sparsely-populated 
rural districts : but there is one disadvantage in multilateralism 
w’hich has not yet, so far as I am aware, been noticed : by group¬ 
ing three or more schools under one Governing Body, it will 
proportionately reduce the number of Governing Bodies reiving 
on the services of the public, and the opportunities for men and 
women to take an active interest in their schools. In countrv' 
districts the opportunities will be still further reduced : while 
human relations demand localization, efficiency demands centra¬ 
lization—and there is no doubt that efficiency, with a strong ally 
in economy, will win the day’. The time is past when the Head of 
a country’ school w’as a “ village institution ” ^ w’hose best ^vork 
was done not as a teacher in his class-room but in his education 
of the w’hole community, and when the village \s’as held together 
by’a closely’-knit triumvirate consisting of the parson, the squire, 
and the schoolmaster. At its best this did not fall far short of 

the ideal—a liv'e and self-conscious commvmitv, which for the 

* * 

children pro\'ided the next best thing to a boarding-school and 
perhaps a better thing), and for the adults an educational process 
in which all shared and which was continuous from the cradle 
to the grave. It will need a deliberate effort to re-create the local 
patriotism which such a system fostered and \s'hich was productive 
of so many real educational values : but if the problem is squarely 
faced, the solution can be found. Manv men and women have 

s 

found themselves interested in the schools through the results of 
ev’acuation or bombing ; as rest-centres or temporary billets or 
canteens, the schools have been widely used by’ local communities, 
and the links thus forged are not likelv to be suddenlv broken : 

* 4 

^ Cf. H. M. Burton, oi). cU, 
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these experiences may have opened a new era of co-operation 
between school and neighbourhood. But this use of school 
premises for other than purely academic purposes, though fostered 
by the conditions of war, is not the product solely of them. There 
has long been a tendency for local societies to look to the local 
school for accommodation for meetings, and where such accom¬ 
modation has been \s'illingly pro\ided and the school has thus 
rooted itself deeply in its neighbourhood it has most fully per¬ 
formed its proper function. ^Vith the gro^^th of Youth Services 
the demand for such accommodation has increased, and in many 
a country towTi the school has served the purposes of a conununity 
centre as weU. There is much to be said for this dual-purpose 
school, whose possibilities have been worked out most fuUy in 
the Village Colleges of Cambridgeshire. In most places the 
incomers have adapted themselves as best they may to the material 
conditions of building and equipment which they have found in the 
school : but the arrangements have of necessity been makeshift. 
If the school is to welcome the whole community as well as to 
teach its children wdthin its walls, it must be built with this dual 
purpose in mind. “ Ever\" local community should become an 
educational society, with its centre of gravity in that part of it 
which pro\ides for youth and maturity.” » This means a budd¬ 
ing which would house the Senior or multilateral school during 
the daytime and pro\ide for adult actityties in the evening : some 
of the accommodation and equipment could be used in common, 
but each such building w'ould need a wing specifically earmarked 
for youth work and adult education. The Junior school would 
be an annexe, w'here the initiation into s kill s is taught, and the 
adult-class w ould be the coping-stone of the educational structure. 
The school would be brought into contact with the real world of 
youth and maturity, through the association pro\ided by Ae 
use of a common building, and a child, w hen his formal khooling 
came to an end, would not so much leave school as change his 
school hours. Such a building ^vould be an educational centte 
to which the whole family could go, and find there pro\ision for 
phvsical, cultural, moral, recreational, and spiritual needs. In 
this wav a local community %Nill find itself organ^ed 
educational institutions: such organization “is capable ot 
universal application in any society and at any stage of culti^ • 
is also the ultimate form of social orgamzation . . , tnat 


It 


Morris on ‘‘Adult Education” in Education Handbook 
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element of unity in the life of society which is essential will be 
attained by such organization ... it is by some such synthesis 
that modem communities can again become significantly 
organic To establish these centres may seem a long-term 
ixilicy, but tentative experiments, other than the Cambridgeshire 
experimentj are already being tried up and down the county- 
in carr)Tng it out. In the meantime a readier welcome might be 
given by many schools to sositing, part-time, and unprofessional 
teachers from among local craftsmen, local industrialists, and local 
historians. There is much that these would have to teach : they 
alone can teach it, and many of them are possessed of an un¬ 
suspected gift for teaching. The work of the school would be 
greatly enriched by their assistance, as the work of a village 
school, with which I am acquainted, ivas enriched by the un- 
professional assUlance of the neighbouring gspsies, who taught 

country crafts and countrs' lore. 

It is along these paths that the locality can come into the 

school: how can the school go out to the locality ? The begin¬ 
nings, as in the res’erse process, must lie in interest and responsi¬ 
bility : a feeling must be inculcated in the children that this is 
their community, that ever^Thing which goes on in it is ihcir 
concern, and that they have their own specific contribution to 
make (which can be made by no one else) to its well-being. 
Metaphorically speaking, the door of the class-room should always 
be ojjen, so that those who are inside may be aware of the pulsing 
life of the neighbourhood, may draw from its life [2LS rich a 
treasure-house for the teacher as the Bible) all its teaching 
material, and may be ready to go out and lend a hand when 
needed. The junior school curriculum, rooted in local life and 
local needs, should give children a direct observ ational knowledge, 
and as far as possible achieving experience in the life and work 
of their neighbourhoods ” : the primaiy* school thus becomes a 
function of a neighbourhood, and the po5t-primar\^ school will 
ser\"e as the function of a group of neighbourhoods, a wider com¬ 
munity' w'hich should ‘satisfy the social and intellectual needs of 
adolescents^’.^ If such needs are satisfied, the adolescent is 
educated ; there is evidence for the intensity of the satisfaction 
which boys and girls do in fact experience in such service, from 
many sources—from the enthusiasm and devotion of Service 
Squads in the country villages, from the efficient and self-denying 


^ H. Morris, op. cU. 

* Catherine Fletcher on The Tunior School ’ ’ in Education Handbook 
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work of a school fire-brigade when it is recognized as part of the 
National Fire Service, fi’om the readiness with which the boys 
of Grordonstoun School responded to a call fi:om H.M. Coastguard 
(supported by the Board of Trade) to watch a particularly 
dangerous stretch of the Scottish coast.^ These were real jobs, 
they were a real part of the life of a real community, and there 
was a real need of bo^'s and girls to do them. The school surveys 
its locality, treats this as its first text-book, learns its lessons there, 
and goes out to do its duty. This can only be brought about if 
the teachers know their locality, its purposes and its efforts to 
achieve those purposes, watch its living movement, immerse 
themselves in it, and take an active part in its life. In the past, 
the opportunities for this have been too few, and the discourage¬ 
ments too many. A striking example of this fusion of the school 
\s’ith the community is to be found in the experience of a Technical 
High School in New Brunswick, ^vhich set up a weaving project in 
the school, took it out into the villages and set up a new industr)' 
there (which had its effect on agriculture), and then received 
the tw'eeds back into the Dressmaking department of the school. 
Neighbourliness and social usefulness are taught in this way, and 
the man who has learnt to be neighbourly and socially useful 
experiences a double integration—an inward integration, which 
means peace of mind, an outward integration, which means peace 
with his fellow-men. School education, adult education, and 
community life are fused together into one, and in this way a 
new wholeness is infused into the educational process.* 


1 Cf. a supplement to the .\abonal httr, Janua^ 25, 

* This fusion has been carried to considerable lengths m Uui^ where wh^ 
corresponds with us to the Coanw is dirided into Districts each with a combing 
school-health station-farm- and cooperative s^cty at the 

charge of all these activities, thus combining education with social, pobhcal, and 

economic life. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE ^VORLD 

The childhood show's the man. 

As morning shows the day. Be famous then. 

By wisdom ; as thy empire must extend, 

So let extend thy mind o’er 2JI the world. 

MiUm, 

Education is commonly described as a “ preparation for 
life”. This is a remarkably valueless description, for “life”, 
unless it is more closely defined, is an almost meaningless term, 
and the task thus imposed upon the teacher is beyond the wit or 
the power of man. SVe cannot prepare children for a life which 
is so full that paradoxically it becomes a vacuum—packed with 
such a chaos of circumstance, incident, and personalities that it 
remains empty of all sigriificance. The truth is that it is always 
a particular kind of life, to be lived in a specific material and 
social setting, for which boys and girls must be prepared : and 
it is not until we have clearly \dsualized the life and the inescap¬ 
able conditions which determine its shape, that we can profit¬ 
ably set about the drawing up of educational programmes which 
will provide the necessary preparation. Such preparation is 
essential, both for the children who are to live the life, and for the 
society in which it is to be lived : for neither, during the past 
quarter of a century, has it been satisfactor\'. Children have been 
brought up for a world of nationalism, and the world has become 
international: they have been educated as citizens of indepen¬ 
dent sovereign states, and the world has become interdependent. 
The result has been that as men and women thev have failed to 

4 

fit the time : and the time has lacked fit people to sene it. 

One of the chief reasons for the failure of the League of Nations 

was the failure of its creators to build it upon the necessary 

educational foundations : a new type of political and economic 

life was to be lived by mankind, for which men had never been 

educated and for which but little pro\’ision >vas made to educate 
them. 

The ^ague of Nations was founded practically without intellectual 
preparation. The fact preceded the idea. There were good and 
sufficient reasons for this. The war had created a vacuum into which 
the League seemed to fit. But the fact remains that the League 
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entered upon its career without the benefit of the long intellectual 
incubation through which the ideas of the Renaissance, the Reforma¬ 
tion, the Italian ^sorgimento, the German Reich, the democratization 
of the British electorate, and similar large-scale changes in modem 
civilization passed before they issued ... as political or social 
realities. ^ 


The house was built upon sand, and when the storms arose 
and the floods came, it collapsed. Can anything be imagined 
more fantastically out of tune with the developments of the 
modem scientific age than the so-called “ education ” of the 
Nazi system ?—and the poison which has paralysed the proper 
growth of the German people has not been without its effects, 
more dangerous than we readily percdve or are prepared to 
admit, in other countries. Education has failed to be either 
complete or generous in so far as it has restricted its horizons, 
limited its view to one comer of the earth’s surface and to one 
section of mankind, and thought in terms of the dead yesterday 
rather than the hurrying to-day and the unborn to-morrow. 
“ The moving finger writes, and having writ, moves on ”, but 
education “ for life ” has come to a premature full stop, and its 
last sentence was written more than twenty-five years ago. To be 
total,' education must take the whole world for its province, and 
ignore none of the conditions which are moulding men’s lives. 

\Vhat, then, is the life of the whole world for which education 
be a preparation to-day ? It is first an interdependent 

life. 


Under modern conditions all mankind are increaai^ly members 
one of another. \Vhat is done in one place affects the course of events 
far off in all directions. National policies, economic trends, move¬ 
ments of ideas, quidquid agunt komines —all are in constant interplay 
throughout the worXd, transcending all bWrs, however much mhvi- 
duals or groups may strive to pursue their own interests m isolation. 

Isolationism is indeed moribund or dead ; ^d those who 
attempt to practise it are li\Tng in a fool’s paradise which is an 
antechamber to a madman’s heU. Independent action exp^ 
a nation to-day to war, pestilence, and famine which have tbar 
origin in the distant comers of the earth : an economic depression 
in one country affects the fives of men and women ten thous^d 
miles away : the free exchange of ideas is as nectary or e 
welfare, if not for the survival of mankind, as the firee exchange 

« Sir .Alfred Ziininem, in J&S to ’Motion in Wodd 

« .Nowdl C. Smith. Education in WorU CUiftnshp (Council for liOucaiion m 

Citizenship)* 
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of goods ; science and the development of transport and com- 
mimications have contracted the stage on which we play our 
mortal parts : the growth of social and political institutions 
among one people will cast a baleful shadow or a beneficent 
shade over the lives of millions who have no responsibility for 
them : and a violent ideology', conceived in the crazy brain of a 
lunatic in Berlin, disturbs the lives and determines the fortunes 
of the toiling masses in Chicago. To take but a single instance, 
the structure, the aims, and the content of education in one 
country are very much the concern of all other countries ; the 
bitter experience of recent years has taught us that we can be 
indifferent neither to the form of government nor to the educa¬ 
tional processes of neighbouring powers. This fact of inter¬ 
dependence is of paramoimt importance, and it would be pre¬ 
posterous if education did not take full account of it. We 
" must show a child the world as it really is ”, said Locke, “ before 
he comes wholly into it ” : and the world as it really is to-day 
is the world as .a single whole. There is a large body of factual 
knowledge here which is proper material for teaching : we have 
not studied it as thoroughly or presented it as forcibly in schools 
as we should, and there is need for a marked change of emphaisis 
in oim selection and in our presentation of our lessons. But the 
teaching of facts is not enough. There is a conception of world 
cidzensHp which we must inculcate. Let us be clear what 
this means, for there is much confused thinking on the subject. 
“ Citizenship ” can be used in two senses, in a political sense and 
in a general sense. In the first it indicates a legal or constitu¬ 
tional status, and describes the affiliation between the individual 
and the government of his country. In this sense there is no such 
thin g to-day as world citizenship : the federal systems of the 
United States of America or of the Soviet Union or of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations are the nearest approaches to it, 
and we may look forward to the day when a complete world 
federation with a conunon citizenship will be created. In the 
meantime we must thin k of world citizenship in the more general 
sense : it represents the crystallization of that instinct of human¬ 
ity which is so strong a constituent of human nature, and of that 
faith in the dignity of the human person and the oneness of the 
human family which is so widely shared ; it seeks to reinforce 
these sentiments against the destructive forces of self-will and 
selfishness, to interpret them in terms of common interests, 
shared responsibilities, and mutual obligations, and to direct 
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them towards the specific end of international understanding 
and political peace. “ The yearning for union with mankind 
. . . is to be found in all men and races. They cannot bear 
isolation. What I have often called ‘ world-humanity ’ is but 
another name for the inborn desire and striving of men for 
general friendship and union. Lik e individuals, nations need 
sympathy.” ^ For many this “ world-humanity ” is rooted in 
the Christian faith and is unintelligible apart from this : others 
derive their inspiration from other forms of religious or non¬ 
religious philosophical thought ; for others again it is a purely 
natural or instinctive feeling, entirely independent of any belief 
in a spiritual or supernatural order. But whatever its origins, 
it forms the basis for a world-citizenship which will be for the 
healing of the nations, and total education takes this sentiment 
and endeavours to render it self-conscious, active, and willing. 
It thus teaches world-citizenship alongside national citizenship, 
and it sees no dichotomy between the two : the former is inde^ 
not the antithesis but the natural fulfilment of the latter. 


Sincere and well-informed patriots of the nadons of the world now 
recognize that the securitv- of national groups, their right to self-govem- 
ixient, the enrichment of their ovvti cultures, and adet^uate standards of 
living, can be realized only through international co-operation and 
organization povverful enough to maintain world peace and facilitate 
world-wide economic co-operation. World-citizenship does not mean 
either the sacrifice of national culture or national citizenship or the 
subordination of one cultural or ethnic group to another. In fact, 
good national citizenship and good world citizenship vsill reinforce 
one another, once all nations give up the ideas of foreign conquest 

and racial superiority.® 

If this is so, it follows that an improved national education, 
which recognizes that the attainment of national objectives 
depends on international co-operation, is the surest basL for 
education in world-citizenship, and wall be far more practicable 
and far more effective than any action that might be taken by 
an international body. For what we have to teach is Ae art 
of living together, and the masterv' of this art begim at home . 
we have progressively learnt its technique in the family, busmess, 
trade, politics, and religion, and we have been able to found 
and to maintain communities formed of verv' heterogenwm 
elements. To-dav this art has to be mastered and pracosea 


^ T. G. NlasarN'k, 'The flaking of a 
* EJ 2 j 4 ration for InUmatwnal Security, Proposals 

.\ 5 scmblv. Harpers Ferrv', 1943’ 
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on an ampler scale, and while this means more than the earlie 
masterN^ writ large (“ To educate for family life and neighbour¬ 
hood functions is different from educating for naUonal and 
world citizenship ” ^), yet the man who has mastered the easier 
art %s'ill be well on the way to mastenng the more dithcult. 
Peace begins at home. Total education, then, must prepare 
its children for citizenship in this interdependent world . its 
methods of doing this we shall discuss below. 

But there are other characteristics demanding our attention 
in the total world-situation for which we must educate our 
children. Though the links which bind mankind together are 
more numerous than in the quiet and secluded conditions of 
the pastj the extent of cultural variation is still considerable, 
and the closer contacts which scientific progr^ has made in¬ 
evitable render an appreciation of this variety incre^ingly 
jjjiportant. ** Culture ** to an Englishman has traditionally 
meant English culture, to a Frenchman French culture, to an 
American American culture, and the boy s and girls in those 
countries hav’e been educated in that tradition. If they are to 
be educated for the modem world, they must see culture, not 
as an exclusively national possession, but as a common sub¬ 
stratum of civilization underlying an infinite variety*^ of expres¬ 


sions : they must be taught to recognize the differing effects of 
phy’^sical environment on culture, and of culture on personahty , 
the divergent views of history to which these differing effects 
give rise, the unfamihar social institutions and social practices 
which are their natural consequence, the strange way's of life 
which have sprung firom man’s efforts to co-operate with nature 
in strange clhnatic conditions—and abov'e all to recogmze that 
these are all branches and offshoots fi'om one cultural stem : they'^ 


must indeed be taught to take cultural v'ariation for granted, 
and not to deny its claim to be cultural because it is a variation. 
Education for such a world, for its oneness embracing its infinite 
v2Lriety, will mean the inculcation of a new broadmindedness 
and a new tolerance, and this must be a deliberate element in 
any education calling itself complete. Finally, the world is a 
world which is changing all the time^ and changing with an ever- 
increasing and a bewildering rapidity. This fact of gaUoping 
change is one which we teachers have been slow to appreciate. 
Our natural tendency is to educate our children for the world 
w'hich we have known and in which w^e hav^e grown up, to 


^ Karl Mannheim, ot* cit. 
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educate them as though they were destined to be their own fathers 
or grandfathers. \Ve are often urged to guard against this 
tendency, and to remember that the world of to-morrow will 
be a changed world from the world of to-day : that is true and 
important, but more true and more important is that it will 
be a changing world, and the implications of that for education 
\ve have not yet faced. Everything will be in flux—customs, 
habits, philosophies, traditional valuations, no less than social, 
economic, and political institutions. If we would educate the 
w'hole man for the w’hole w orld, w-e must educate him for change : 
his opinions must be fluid, but his principles must be firm : and 
it must be our endeavour to cultivate the elasticity of the former 
and the strength of the latter. 

How are we to set about meeting the demands thus made of 
total education ? ^Ve may consider the question under two 
aspects—first that of the machinery’', and then that of the men to 
\vork the machinery^. It has already^ been pointed out that the 
Covenant of the League of Nations neglected education and 
made no pro\isions for the setting-up of any^ international 
machinery for dealing with educational questions or for any 
forms of intellectual co-operation : it was not till 1921 that the 
Assemblv, at the instance of Great Britain and France, created 


the Committee of Intellectual Co-operation to encourage and 
facilitate international movements in this field. This Com¬ 
mittee built up its owTi organization and for eighteen years 
carried out unspectacular but valuable work in the face of 
growing difficulties. It w'as partly concerned with the task of 
educating people up to the League of Nations, and it believed 
that one of the most effective ways of getting nations to know 
one another was to get the leaders of thought to know one 
another : these influence the Press, and the Press educates the 
people. International Conferences w’ere held ; discussions took 
place on general questions of culture, philosophy, art and M on, 
and on particular questions of the teac hin g of specific subjects , 
groups of scientists, mathematicians, or historians met firom all 
QYer the world for professional collaboration , Teachers Associ* 
ations and Students’ Organizations met their counterparts in 
other countries, and in general strong links of s’junpathy were 
formed bet^veen men w’ho think and write in various countries. 
A specific educational aim w’as to get the principle of the League 
of Nations taught in schools, and in t^ considerable succ^ 
was achieved, especially in Great Britain and France (though m 
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France the teaching unhappily became political). For financial 
support the Organization depended mainly on the French 
Government’s donation to the League of Nations of an Institute 
and two million francs, on American contributions, and on 
subscriptions from other countries : nothing came from Germany, 
Italy, Japan, or Great Britain—a strange partnership in obscur¬ 
antism, of which we have no reason to be proud. It is essential 
that the work of this Committee (whatever form it takes) should 
be continued and developed and adequately supported after 
this war, and that an International Education Organization 
(parallel to the I.L.O.) should be set up as part of its organized 
structure, ^^^lat exactly would it be proper for such an Organi¬ 
zation to do ? There is a good deal of vague thinking on the 
matter, and it is important to be e.xact. It would be highly 
improper, as w'ell as impracticable, for any international body 
to attempt to lay down a programme of education for any of 
its constituent members (the prevailing talk of an externally 
imposed “ re-education of Germany ” is fantastic nonsense) ; 
independence is the life-blood of education, and a people must 
educate itself; but as in the sphere of government “ among 
the duties classed as local there are many which might with 
equal propriety be termed national, being the share, belonging 
to the locality, of some branch of the public administration 
in the efficiency of which the whole nation is interested 
so in the sphere of national education there are tracts in which 
the whole world has a right to be interested, and it is in those 
tracts that an International Education Organization would exer¬ 
cise its acti\aties. Representative of Governments, Educational 
Authorities, Teachers’ Associations, and Students’ Organiza¬ 
tions, it would devote itself to the maintenance of minimum 
educational standards in all countries (in many of the recently- 
occupied countries, this would mean starting again de novo, but 
even in the most favoured countries, such as our own, the con¬ 
centration on war has involved a serious low'ering of the educa¬ 
tional standards which would have to be made good) : to the 
collection and dissemination of information, and the carrying 
out of research : to the encouragement of collaboration between 
universiti« and the revival of their international character : 
to the critical exaimnation of text-books (especially in history ) 
and suggptions for their revision in the interests of truth and 
the principles of post-war civihzation (a proposal has been 

^John Stuart Mill. 
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made that a great Histor}”^ of Europe shovild be prepared by 
eminent historians, on which school text-books should be based) : 
to the drawing up of a world-wide Charter of Childhood, 
including among its clauses provision for adequate nutrition 
and the full educational development of all children ; to the 
organization of Teachers’ Conferences, especially on the teaching 
of particular subjects ; to arranging for grants and educational 
missions to countries w'hich ask for them (between the wars the 
C.I.C. sent a highly successful mission to advise the Chinese 
Government on educational problems—it consisted of an English¬ 
man, a Frenchman, a German, a Pole, and an Italian) : to 
the exchange of ideas through the cinema, the radio, and the 
press : to the encouragement of international studies and the 
teaching of world-citizenship in schools : to fostering inter¬ 
changes and holiday tours abroad for teachers and children 
alike : and to working out a pohcy for cultural relations between 
the peoples of the world. There is an immense field of total 
education to be cov'ered here, and a most fertile soil to be cul¬ 
tivated. Alongside this international body we should need a 
^Vorld Federation of Teachers, to which all national Associations 
of Teachers would belong, as the main instrument for canying 
out its recommendations in schools and colleges. I shall hav’e 
more to say about the universities later on : but here it may be 
remarked that in this matter as parts of an international comity 
in letters, in the arts, and in science, they would have a peculiar 
responsibility and a peculiar opportunity'. It may w'ell be that 
the start would have to be made with them : if they vvould all 
recognize a common test for admission, the School Certificate or 
its equivalent in any countity, to be supplemented by a special test 
for a particular course of study : if the value of university degrees 
in all universities in all countries covild be standardized and 
accepted every-where ; if no university course could be completed 
without a period spent in stud>ing the same subject in a foreign 
university : if graduates training for the teaching profe^on 
could take their professional course and obtain their recogmtion 
abroad, and candidates from otlier countries could obtam xhor 
training in our university departments of education : if th^ 
things were done, what an immense step forward woidd be t^m 
towards linking mankind together on the highest planes oi ^e 
mind and the spirit! Big “ ifi ”, and something hke a revolu¬ 
tion would be needed in the narrowly academic outlook ot our 

„r,:vf*i^;tips. and in the narrow parochialism ot oui 
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modem universities. But the reward would be great, not only 
in the servdce of humanity but also in the enrichment of uni\>er- 
sity life itself. Facilities for the interchange of boys and girls, 
for summer schools and camps, and for travel must be vastly 
improved. Many experiments were carried on between the wars, 
and an interesting conspectus of these is to be found in a report 
issued by an international conference in 1943 on the interchange 
of youth.^ There was some overlapping, and there was little 
pooling of experience : travel was expensive, and the oppor¬ 
tunities for children of w’orking-class parents to enjoy it were 
inadequate: exchanges w'ere limited in conception and in 
execution, and a bold policy was never adopted. I had ex¬ 
perience of two international summer schools which we organ¬ 
ized at Mill Hill School in 1932 and 1937 : 140 boys on each 
occasion, aged between sixteen and tw^enty, w’ere assembled 
from six Euroj)ean countries, and spent two to three ^veeks 
together sharing a boarding-school life. I wrote then w’ords 
which I venture to repeat here : 

It is not likely that young people of all countries wU achieve a 
mutual understanding by studying the record of their elders or listening 
to the words that fall from their lips. On the other hand, it is 
extremely likely, if they are left to their own devices and put in the 
way of rubbing shoulders with one another : and in international 
contacts between those who are growing up lies the best hope of the 

world’s growing up and leaving behind the nursery stage of general 
grab in which it has so long lived. 

I am convinced that a repetition of this experiment on a large 
scale would be a substantial contribution to the education of 
the whole world in the thin^ that make for its peace. But all 
these facilities, and similar facilities for the interchange of teachers 
and for their increased mobility on a w'orld-wide scale, need 
coordination and more efficient organization : to deal with 
this, another important piece of machinery in a ^Vorld Educa¬ 
tional Exchange should be set up. It is frequently^ assumed 
that a common ground on which men and women of different 
nationalities may meet is the sports field. This, however, is not 
borne out by experience: test-matches have not alwa^^ 
strengthened the bonds of empire, and in the international sum¬ 
mer schiMls to which I have referred games and athletics were the 
east satisfactory actirities and the least successful in promoting 

Omfirenu on the Intnchwtge of Yonih and an 
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that comradeship which was our aim : I would suggest that 
international sport, to be successful, presupposes a considerable 
degree of mutual understanding, but that, given that imder- 
standing, it can be valuable. 

There is one final piece of machinery to be considered, and 
that is the school curriculum. It is futile, even if it would be 
effective, to suggest the addition to an already overloaded time¬ 
table of international cmcs as a new subject. Something may 
perhaps be done by im iting lecturers with world-wide e.xperience 
and by devising short courses for senior boys or girls in the 
systematic study of public affairs. But for the most part w^e 
must work through the traditional subjects. An American 
educationalist w'rites : 


or in 


The simple addition of a course or two in “ international relations ” 

• 4t_U _ 


Nvorld history to the already heavily crowded curriculum 

* ^ ^ _ 

. , . is altogether inadequate for the purposes of eflFective international 
education. Nothing short of a new emphasis in the teaching of all 
subjects can achieve the desired results. Eyer\^ major subject has 
something to offer towards an understanding of the modern world. 
Geography, a subject sorely neglected in the American public school, 
offers unique opportunities for the study of the distribution of raw 
materials, of international means of communication and similar 
elements relevant to an understanding of international relations. 
Foreign languages, taught beyond their mere mechanics, offer a 
valuable key to some of the imponderabilia in national character. 
Even arithmetic, by a judicious choice of examples and problems, 
can do much to further an international outlook. If the Nazis drew 
many of their examples from military aviation, if Communist Russia 
leaches percentages in terms of achievements obtained under her 
various Five-Year Plans, there is no reason why the American boy or 
girl should not learn percentages in figuring the financial contributions 
of the various member States to the League of Nations, or the output 
of oil in the various parts of the world. . . . Social Science courses 
will take on new significance if, going beyond the worn-out pattern o 
family, local community, State and Federal government, they bnng 
out the place of such institutions as the International Labour Utbce 
in their attempts to improve standards of li\dng throughout the world. 
A course in General Science is not complete without bnnging home 
the fact that present-day world-wide interdependence is largely the 
result of the inventive genius of the scientist. Teaching of this type, 
which breaks do\vn the narrow departmentalization 

as a whole^ Rather than to view individual parts or aspects of it, 
the younger generation and adult students wll learn to comprehend 
ite rr^n^r^] both in time and in space.^ 


‘ ^Valter M. Kotschnig, ProbUrm of Education after the War. 1942 (Carnegie 
Endo\^'ment for International Peace). 
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Xhis is wisely said. In particular, to teach the truth about 
our own nation in history lessons, >\t11 be to teach its place in a 
community of nations : the study of the humanities may become 
an instrument for establishing and stabilizing basic values : 
modem technology may be used as a basis for understanding 
the problems of maintaining adequate standards of living in an 
interdependent world : a common substratum for the education 
of free men and women everywhere in the modem democracies 
can be found in the study of the classics, and of the problems 
of government, essentially our problems, which we find in the 
history and literature of Greece and Rome. The only “ new 
subject ” which may be needed is an international language 
(at present the cinema is the only agency which speaks in a 
tongue common to all nations), but if, as seems most probable, 
a living language is chosen for this purpose and a language 
already more widely taught than any other, the added burden 
to the curriculum would be negligible. The method here 
advocated of using the machinery of the existing subjects for 
education in world citizenship would have the further merit 

of providing a single %\'ide interest for the integration of the 
curriculum. 

But all this is machinery’’, and machinery is not enough. 
We need to remind ourselves of this truth. Living in a mechan¬ 
ical age, we easily suffer our ways of thought to be dominated 
by the machine and put our faith in a blueprint of international 
reconstmction drawn up at Geneva or Dumbarton Oaks or San 
Francisco. But just as social machinery doesn’t work unless 
there are men and women of the right cahbre and training to 
make it work, so too with international machinery. We must 
ask ourselves what kind of men and women do we need, and 
how we are to educate them : what must be their intellectual 
foundations ?—what their habits of mind and will ?—what 
their emotional disposition ?—what their type of mind ? And 

how are these to be produced ? Lord Sankey, speaking in 1036, 
used these words: 


It IS on education and learning that the safety of the world depends. 

®ur greatest curse, but we do not want to become walking 
encyclopedias or mere receptacles for statistics. The learning that 5 
want^ IS more comprehensive : learning to know what other people’s 
thoughts are : l^mmg to know what other people’s desires are : learn- 
mg to know what other people’s ambitions and rights are • and 

oSl?s*a '^hat justice is, not only for other>ople but for 
ourselves, and how to obtam it. And for the purpose of obtaining it 
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liberty' of thought and opinion is required : the liberty too of expressing 
and publishing our opinions temperately and reasonably and without 
fear of the consequences. And this is a doctrine which applies not 
only to indi\dduais but to States. The reason for our international 
trouble is that we do not recognize what the difficulties of other nations 
are : what their ambitions are, and what is just in the controversies 
bctw’een them. . . . Till we get some sv’stem w’hich will enable us 
to appreciate and realize the answer to these questions, we shall never 
get what we all ^vant—peace—which in our present situation is the 
greatest good.^ 


This “ more comprehensive ” learning is precisely the aim 
of total education. The intellectual basis for it is the easiest 
part to pro\ide, that body of exact and relevant knowiedge 
which can be taught largely through the medium of the tradi¬ 
tional curriculum, and about which enough has already been 
said. To learn the other things which Lord Sankey particular¬ 
izes, and to be prepared for an appreciation of that cultural 
variety in a circumambient unity and for that incessant change 
w^hich I have mentioned as characteristic of the w^orld to-day. 


demands a specific tr ainin g of the emotions, the m i n d, and the 
will. On the emotional plane our children will need a sympathy, 
a tolerance, and a self-forgetfulness which it must be our deliber¬ 
ate purpose to inculcate. This is Christian chanty w^hich 
“ knows no jealousy, is never selfish, never resentful, is gladdened 
by goodness, always slow to expose, alw^a\-s eager to believe the 
best, always patient It supersedes knowiedge. It begins 
at home. It is best taus^ht bv indirection, in a school wfiere all 
classes are mLxed and all interests and ambitions and desires 
represented. The mind to be trained must be adaptable and 
flexible, undogmatic, and capable of independent thought and 
exDression. It must be nonconformist. Its principles must be 
sure and immutable, but its opinions must be ready to alter 
when it alteration finds”. How is this mind to be trained? 
“ Our children ”, ^^Tites Mr. H. M. Burton, “ must be taught 
from the first to challenge authority, to accept nothing at its 


face value, to question, criticize, and suspect every statement 
that is not self-e%-ident ” ; * and Dr. Karl Mannheim points out 
that ” the whole educational edifice, 'v^'ith its emphasis on ex¬ 
aminations, marks, memorizing, or inventories of facts, is busy 
killincr the spirit of experimentation so \'ital in an epoch ot 


' Spc«ch at the opening of the ncv.- buildings of Ruslan College, Oxford, October 


I 93b. 


- r Corinthians xiii. {Moffatt's translation). 
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change”.^ Boys and girls must, in fact, be taught above all 
to think for themselves, and every subject in the curriculum must 
be used to that end. A new atmosphere would be breathed in 
our class-rooms, and a fresh and invigorating wind would blow 
through them. And finally there is the mil. Whatever may 
be the immediate occasions of ^^'a^s, the ultimate cause is always 
some form of self-mil : the form may be self-preservation, as 
when a nation rises to defend itself against an aggressor ; it may 
be self-gratification, zis when a nation goes to war for plunder : 
it may be self-assertion, as when an aggressor nation takes the 
field. Self-will is one of the most powerful and most dangerous 
of human motives, and the continuance of civilization depends 
on the development of adequate forces to balance it and to con¬ 
trol it. We must “ strengthen the opposite of that which is too 
strong ”, and the opposite of self-WTll is self-surrender. This is 
the counterweight, and in the form of fellow-feeling and humanity 
it operates constantly in our private lives and makes community- 
life possible : but even there it needs strengthening, and it needs 
strengthening still more in the lives of nations, where it is 
conspicuous often by its absence. To strengthen it is one of the 
paramount tasks of the teacher, and he must address himself to 
this task with a deliberate determination which has not been 
common. His principal ally will be the force which can control 
self-will, and that is intelligence. This mil exercise its control 
in many subtle ways, but chiefly by the demonstration that un¬ 
bridled self-will commonly defeats its own ends. But it must 
be a trained intelligence. The untrained intelligence mil issue 
in crooked thinking, and will be of no avail : inferences will be 
confused with facts, and wishes with thoughts : prejudice and 
preconception, based on desire, will masquerade as reasoned 
conclusions, and the so-called “ reason ”, misled and misleading, 
will be no match for the dictates of self-will : it will rather turn 
traitor, and go over to the enemy. To guard against this by 
training the intelligence is the teacher’s task. He must teach 
his pupUs not only to think for themselves, but also to think 
honesdy and to think logically, and to follow the argument 
wherever it may lead them. For this he will find abundant 
material in the usual school studies. He will apply the scientific 
method beyond the confines of the science lesson : he will import 
the accurate thinking demanded by mathematics into the study 
of language : and the detection of fallacies and ambiguities, and 

^ Ot. cii. 
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the unmasking of prejudices, will be a constant element in his 
teaching* of history and literature. The emotions, the will, and 
the reason—once again we have the whole man : and if a child 
is to meet the demands of the whole world of to-morrow, he 
must be educated as a whole person in the schools of to-day. 



CH.\PTER IX 


THE UNIVERSITY AND ADULT EDUCATION 


This transit from the smooth delights 
And wild outlandish w'alks of simple youth 
To something that resembles an approach 
Tow^ds human business, to a pri\ileged wwld 
Within a w'orld, a midway residence 
With all its intervenient imagery. 

Wordsworth, 

The late Archbishop of Canterbury described education as 

“ the fitting of persons to their environment so that they may 

live wisely in relation to it If we may accept this description, 

it will at once be apparent that both the University and the 

Adult Education movement have a \dtal part to play on the stage 

of total education : for if it is the function of the University to 

study the human environment, to conduct research into it, to 

hand on the results of its research for the benefit of all who wish 

to live wisely, it is the business of Adult Education to help men 

and women to meet the demands of an environment which on 

the surface is constantly changing and amid all the changes to 

presence their balance and a sane and proportioned outlook. 

The University will always cater for the few, for that proportion 

of the population capable of profiting by its studies ; for these 

it will provide the natural completion of their formal education. 

Adult Education will cater for all (for those who have pursued 

a University course no less than for the rest), and will be the 

natural culmination of the whole educational process. Each, 

therefore, has a specific function to perform. It w'ill be the 

argument of this chapter that in performing it each is in need 

of a double integration—an internal integration of subjects and 

methods, and an external integration with the activities of the 

other, with the education that has gone before, and with the 
needs of society. 

A university is not, as Newman thought,* “ a place ^vhere 
evety science is taught which is liberal and at the same time 
to mankind It is indeed not a place at all. and its 
umyersahty ” is not a universality of knowledge. It is primarily 
a corporate society, and the life of a society can. of coune, be 

t T^ple, Worship and Education (S.P.C.K.). 

/ he Idea of a Unwersity. 
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carried on in one place, or in several places, or in no place at 
all. It is a society open to all, with no distinctions of class, 
colour, or creed, who are capable of fulfilling the terms of member¬ 
ship and benefiting from what it has to offer. It is a society 
devoted to the pursuit and the dissemination of truth, and to 
living a corporate life on the highest levels of truthful endeavour. 

The founders of universities were inspired by the passionate convic¬ 
tion that membership in a university was membership in a society^ that a 
course of university study is not merely the process of acquiring know¬ 
ledge, but a life, that praving together and placing together are as 
important as working together, that examinations are tests of character 
as well as of capacity, and that a degree is a solemn admission to the 
full brotherhood of your fellow guildsmen,^ 

The mediaeval studium generale^ from which the academic 
curriculum of to-day is descended, never meant the study of all 
subjects : it meant study carried out by the “ generality ” of 
those fit to pursue it. 


Imagine a group of men [writes Bruce Tniscot] retiring from the 
life of the w^orld, forming a society for the pursuit of truth, laving down 
and voluntarily embracing such discipline as is necessary to that 
purpose, and making provision that whatever they find shall be handed 
on to others after their deaths. They pool their material resources ; 
build a house ; collect books ; and plan their corporate studies. 
This, in its simplest form, is the true idea of a university. But to do 
all this is not sufficient for them. Not content with discovering and 
leaving dissemination to others, they w’ant to disse min ate too. And, 
not content with doing this by means of books, they want to do it 
through living channels. So they seek contact with others, especially 
with the young, who are like-minded with themselves, and tr^ 
them, first' and foremost, to be disco^verers of fresh knowledge, i.e, 
researchers, and secondarily, to be diffusers of the knowiedge which 
they give ffiem as part of their self-imposed task.* 

The idea of a society is thus basic to the idea of a university, ^d 
it is for this reason among others that the residential univ^ersities, 
w hose residence fosters the closely-knit life of a whole community, 
embody most successfully the university spirit. There must be 
common bonds, common moral and intellectual and spiritual 
interests, and a common life to be lived, if a university is to 
deserve its title. These conditions might be satisfied by a narrow 
restriction of membership to a carefuUy chosen few, whose 
interests and ideals, however Umited, were identical, and an 


^ Sir Charles Grant Robertson, The British Urwxrsitus (Methuen). 
* Bruce Truscot, Redhnck Ijnizersity (Faber & Faber). 
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esoteric society might thus be formed. But this has nc\ er been 
the way, and the catholicity of the uni\ er5ity society has always 
been recognized and has gained increased recognition svith the 
progress of time. NIembers must be drawn from all ranks and 
from all quarters, and the gates must be freely open to those 
who can pass the test for admission : that test is a simple one— 
Are you worthy to share the company and the labours of those 
whose business it is to seek the truth and to make \Nise use of what 
they find, happy seekers and happy finders ? Thus the society 
becomes more nearly a univei^ity the wider the field of recruit¬ 
ment, and this is what total education demands. ^Vithin the 
society there will be an integration of social classes, professional 
and occupational interests, and international cultures, and outside 
there will be link*; with ordinaiy^ men and women following their 
usual avocations in all walks of life. The universiu- at its best is 
a society representative of the common people. Since 1918 the 
universities in this coimtiy' have increasingly developed along these 
lines. Two fiirther developments (one of them inevitable) may be 
expected in the near future. The Education .Act, by providing 
secondary education for all in a variety of schools ' technical 
schools, modem schools, and it is to be hoped other types, as 
well as in the Grammar Schools on which the universities have 
almost exclusively' drawn), will produce a new' potential university 
population, and increasing numbers of boys and girls will be 
finding their way to the universities from the new Secondary 
Schools : the effects of this movement on university studies are 
bound to be considerable, and will be extremely interesting to 
watch : meanwhile the teaching to be given in these schools 
will become ver\' much the concern of the universities—a point 
they would do well to bear in mind when determining what 
responsibility they are going to assume for the training of teachers. ^ 
It is to be hoped that a further development will be seen in an 
increase in the number of adult students. There is no reason 
why the tmdergraduate society of a university should be repre¬ 
sentative only of the young—indeed so long as this is so there 
will be something lacking to a whole educational society. The 
experiments, somewhat timid and tentative, that have been made 
in this matter, have been abundantly justified : the students have 
proved themselves fully competent, sometimes startlingly compe¬ 
tent, to pursue an academic course to a successful conclusion : their 
theoretical studies, cross-fertilized by their practical experience, 

^ See bdGfw. Ch. X. 
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have home fruit of an exceptional quality : and their maturer 
minds and their knowledge of life hav’e been an enrichment to the 
undergraduates fresh from school. As a result of the war there 


isiU be many older men and women clamouring for admission to 
the universities, and this may well be the opportunity for making 
this more mature U-pe of undergraduate a larger, more permanent, 
and more richly endoived element in the university society. 

This society must be continuous with that of the schools which 
predominantly feed it. Continuity, indeed, is one of the most 
marked characteristics of the new educational set-up, and it would 
be disastrous to the wholeness of the process envisaged if a break 
were to occur at this stage. The importance of this has been 
recognized, and no break does occur. Continuity’ has been 
assured, but it has been purchased at a high price, for it has 
been a continuity imposed from above, and not growing naturally 
from below. This is w’hat is meant when the complaint is made 
that university examinations dominate the school curriculum. 
The universities decide on the content and the standard of their 
Honours courses, and on the intellectual competence and attain¬ 
ments necessary’ for their pursuit; they then lay down their 
requirements in the regulations of their examination boards and 
in the pro^■isions made for univ’ersity or college scholarships : the 
schools frame their curriculum and direct their pupils accord¬ 
ingly. The results are sometimes excellent, sometimes satisfactory, 
and often tragic. It is tragic ivhen a boy of ability, in order to 
win a Science scholarship at the university, on which his future 
depends, has to devote himself body and soul to the study of 
science for the bulk of his secondary’ school life : he wins his 
scholarship and comes up to the university, a too-competent 
scientist and an uneducated human being, with his intellectual 


and spiritual faculties stars’ed, his cultural interests atrophied, 
and his standards of bodily health and strength those of physical 
illiteracy ”. Similar experiences, though to a less marked degree, 
befall boys and girls in other subjects. Those who are not 
scholarship candidates are sometimes diverted, by narrowly- 
conceived matriculation requirements, from pursuing the line 
where their true interests run and where real intellectual distinc¬ 
tion awaits them. The results have too often been the n^lect of 
the w hole man, and the forcing of the highly specialized intellect 
—an education so lop-sided and out of proportion as to become 
a mere travesty of the real thing. The truth is that we have 
reversed the natural order and begun at the wTong end begun. 
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indeed, at the end and not at the beginning. It is an artificial 
continuity that we have fostered between school and college, a 
total education in which the education has been sacrificed to the 
totality. The natural process is to begin with the school, and 
to work out there what is the right education for the boys and 
girls who pass through it : from this, in consultation with the 
university authorities, \s-ill develop the proper tests for university 
admission and the proper course of university study. The 
criticism may be made that under such a system the schools 
would dominate the university, and it might be answered that 
perhaps their turn has come. But the truth is that neither should 
dominate the other, but that both should work out in consultation 
how to make the best of both worlds—the university essential 
for the maintenance of academic standards, and the school for 
the devising of educational means. There has not been enough 
confidence or co-operation between the two : in particular, the 
schoolmaster (in this matter, as in many others) is deserNnng of 
more trust than he has ever received, and that he should be 
trusted (as a family solicitor or family doctor is trusted) is one 
of the first conditions of educational progress. 

The student, then, becomes a member of this new corporate 
society. WTiat are the essentiaJ conditions which must be fulfilled 
if the education which he experiences there is to be an undivided 
whole ? The question can best be answered by considering 
briefly what are the functions of a university, and I venture to 
assert, dogmatically for the sake of bre\Tty, that they are, in the 
main, five, (i) The advancement of knowledge. This means 
research work, directed in all probability to a highly specialized 
end : but howe\'er intense the degree of specialization, the tvork 
must be carried out in a broad place, and the knowledge thus 
advanced must be what Sir Charles Grant Robertson calls 


“ related knowledge, i.e. knowledge of which the affiliations to, 
and contacts with, all other forms of knowledge are recognized 
(2) The dissemination of knowledge. This means teaching in 
the recognized courses of university study, whether cultural or 
techmeal (the distinction, though traditional, is largely artificial), 
and includes all the tutorial and lecturing work of the uni\'ersity. 
It cannot be divorced fi-om research. Both are parts of the same 
process, the pursuit of truth, and the process is most successful 
when it is the co-operative process of old and young, of teacher 
and taught alike. All members of the 


^ Oif, ciL 
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to be eni^attcd u|>on a cornmf.in la'^L, and the rorj>.^rair uniiy 
of the >oeicty emphasized. Morcoscr, it is impi^riant that the 
student should be able to see the advancement of knovvledge js 
the natural culmination of hi^ acquisition of knowledge from his 
teachers. Evers opj>ortunit\ should l>e given to members of the 
university staff to practLse research and teaching concurrrntlv, 
and the best teachers arc often those who are engaged in active 
research. .3) The inculcation cT a sense of values. If the 
suggestions made in Chapter \T are adopted,' the ground for 
this will have been prepared in the secondary schfX)!. 1 he work 
there, however, will necessarily be of a verv elementary character, 
and it is not till the student reaches the university that his more 
mature mind will be capable of the disentangling of values 
(whether moral, intellectual, or aesthetic) from the facts in which 
they are first experienced, the critical reflection which is ncccssar)’ 
for their due appreciation, a proper discrimination between them, 
and the apprehension of the true connection between fact and 
value. These processes cannot be mastered by intellectual 
exercise alone : they are not a matter of formal teaching or 
of logicad demonstration. The inculcation of a sense of values 
will be brought about largely by indirect means, and much will 
depend upon the teachers own sensitiveness. (4) Sociad educa¬ 
tion, or the development of a discriminating aw'arcncss of the 
community and of its members, each with a speciad place to fill 
in it. The community takes many forms ; it may be the 


university society itself, a business or profession, a town or village, 
the people in its national home, or the international brotherhood 
of peoples. To cultivate such awareness is the teaching of 
citkenship in its widest sense : it may be achi^ed directly by 
sociologicad studies, aind indirectly by student activities in a living 
and self-regulating community. The university itself, in so far 
as it is true to its proper character as a self-educating society, will 
be the chief instrument. (5) Moral and spiritual education. 
This means interpretation—of the universe, of the world in which 
we live, and of the life which we live in that world. It demands 
a coherent and comprehensive philosophy of life : without such 
a philosophy, education is incomplete and degenerates mto mere 
training or instruction. In the light of such a philosophy, e 
scattered and disjointed studies, activities, and expcricnco d 
life appear as an intelligible whole, and analysis once again to 
its only prop>er completion in synthesis. 


» See Ch. M, PP- 88-90. 
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I am aware that I have been dealing \uth controversial 
questions, but I propose to leave the above outline without further 
argument and to add that if the universit>- neglects any one of 
those five constituents or ignores the links which exist between 
them, it faib as a place of total education. How does the univer- 
sin- of to-day succeed in meeting these demands ? It is, of course, 
dangerous to generalize, and what is true of one university ma\’ 
be xmtrue of another, but it is jx)ssible to draw attention to 
certain tendencies which are seen in varving degrees through the 
imiversity world. The first is a gro\s'ing aloofness in research 
work, a progressive divorce between research and teaching, and 
a loss of contact bet\veen the researcher and those engaged in the 
occupations which often form the raw material of his research. 


Research thus becomes an end in itself, and lives in a world of 
its own : it involves not only a high degree of specialization in 
knowledge, but also a high degree of specialization in ignorance, 
and it may be argued whether specialized knowledge or specialized 
ignorance is the more destructive of true education. For certain 
forms of research a wider field than that bounded bv the universitv 


horizons is needed : it is impossible, for example, for research 
into education to be conducted without close and intimate 
contacts, such as the universities neither seek nor enjoy, with 
all t^’pes of school and all Upes of Training College There is 
another argument here for the university to accept responsibilitv 
for the training of all teachers) : such research cannot be carried 
out in a study, however v/ell lined wdth appropriate books. There 
is often a discontinuity between undergraduate and post-graduate 
work which interrupts the even tenor of universitv' education, 
and leaves the seekers after truth in two separate camps. The 
seamless cloak of learning and teaching is rent asunder. This 
excessive specialization is carried into the field of teaching, with 
calamitous results. To the average student the university 
becomes a conglomeration of Honours Schools and Departments, 
^ch living in a self-contained and self-sufficient world of its own, 
instead of a learned society : barriers are erected between Facultv 


and Faculty, and between subject and subject, between the .\rts 
and the Sciences, betv^’een Science and Theolog>' (the most highly 
specialized subject of all, instead of the all-embracing subject that 
it should be) : time is short, and the pressure is such that if a 
student is to win success in his chosen course of study, he must 
de\ote ^ his attention to it, and is left with no opportunity for 
considering why he is stud'V’ing it at all or what is its relation to 
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the whole field of knowledge : and yet his subject, even when he 
wins a First Class in his final examination, and perhaps most 
of all then, fails to educate him ; “ the failure of science is its 
failure to minister to the needs of the soul, and the failure of 
religion is its failure to minister to the needs of the intellect ” ^ 
—the failure of each Honours School is its failure, in vary ing 
degrees, to minister to the needs of the whole man. It is no part 
of my argument to decrv^ specialization : specialization is needed, 
and wall be needed to an increasing degree, but it must be 
specialization with a centre—the whole range of specializations 
on the circumference, but at the centre a light which will 
illuminate them all. 


It is fashionable to rail at sp>eciali2ation ; but the truth is that 
specialization has brought us to the point we have reached, and more 
highly specialized intelligence will alone carry us further* But, of 
course, specialization alone does not suffice ; there must somehow be 
drawn into the university also minds that can both specialize and 
generalize. The philosophic intelligence must be at work, trying new 
patterns, tiying, however vainly, to see things in the large, as new 
material is accumulated. And this process should go on in the 
univeraty more effectively than anN'where else, just because the 
university is the active centre of investigation and reflection, and 
because it brings together within its framework eveiy^ funda¬ 

mental intelligence.- 

Where this “ philosophic intelligenceis at work, wx see the 
finest flower of university education. But the specialists will often 
be unable to attain this larger perspective, even when it is neces- 
sar>* to a full understanding of the results of their own researches. 
We shall then need, as The Titnts Educational Supplement remarks 
in a note on Dr. Schweitzer,^ interpreters of science and of 
culture, men and w’omen who shall act as intermediaries 
between the various specialists, interpreting the one to the other 
in non-technical language and showing by the integrity of thw 
owm life and w orks the full meaning of cultural integration 
These men and women w'ould be the liaison officers, on the 
intellectual and philosophical plane, between the Faculti^, and 
would doubtless be responsible for inter-Faculty consultations on 
the methods of recapturing these larger perspectives. But such 
consultations would clearly not be enough. Changes in univeraty 


* \V. Macncilr Dwon, The Human Situatim (Arnold). 

* Abraham Flatncr, C'ltuirriiAcr, American, English, Centum (Uxtord 


• 20, 1945. 
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curriculum would also be needed. The most generally effective 
would be the extension of the university course for all students 
to four years, of which the first year, before specialization began 
in its intense form, would be devoted to general studies and in 
particular to the study of philosophy and sociolog}'. .Again, more 
General Honours courses might be instituted " Modern Greats ” 
at Oxford has pointed the way), and the suggestions of tiie British 
Association’s Committee on PostAVar Uni\ ersity Education, for 
Honours and Pass Schools of “ Philosophy, Natural and Social ”, 
merit careful consideration. These Schools would seek to pro- 
v-ide an outlook on the modem world seen as an integrated whole 
against a background of natural science. \Vhile, however, the 
course of study would include both the ph}'5ical en\ ironment and 
the human enxironment (the natural sciences and the social 
sciences), the ultimate aim would be to “ constmet a s} stem of 
ideas which bring the aesthetic, moral, and religious interests into 
relation with those concepts of the world which ha\ e their origin 
in natural science Such measures would break down some 
of the barriers which exist ; they would help students to appreciate 
something of what Herbert Spencer called the “ poetic ” character 
of Science, no less than the “ scientific ” character of the .Arts ; 
they would stimulate and clarif}' the apprehension of values, and 
would help to establish the proper connections between value 
and fact: they would facilitate the performance of the interpreta¬ 
tive function of the university, and would go some way to provid¬ 
ing its students with a map of life on which their own journeys 
could be seen to be follo^Wng an intelligible course to an intelligible 
end. It is only during the past fifty years that such a map, one 
of the title-deeds of the mediaeval university, has disappeared from 
the muniment-room of the modern univenitv. In the houses of 
the interpreters whom I have described there may be se\ eral 
such maps, and better any map than none. But in a Christian 
country the most satisfying map, and the onl\' map indeed 
covering the w'hole globe of human experience, is that draw n by 
the Christian faith. This involves Christian education on the 
part of the university, a “ subject'' which is notoriously neglected ; 
the modem universities make no pro\'ision for it, and it is left 
wholly to the activities of such voluntary' societies as the Student 
Christian Movement : in the ancient universities College Chapels 
are moribund and College chaplains engaged on other duties. 

Committee on Post-War Lnic€rsi^ Education fBritbh .Association : cf. 
A. r>, WTiiieheady Process and Reality. 
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That there is a demand for such a map on the part of the student- 
bod^ is abundantly e\’ident. Some years ago an appeal was 
addressed to the senior members of one of the ancient universities 
by a large number of undergraduates : “ Is this a Christian 
university ? ”, the appellants asked, “ and if so, what is the 
rele\ ance of Christianity to our life here, and can you help us 
to see it ? ” The courses of lectures which followed (not only 
in this university) on the Christian faith as the background to 
university life and work, the faith of a spiritual as well as of a 
learned societs% were crowded to the doors. 

Finally, what of social education ? The integration to be 
sought here is once again both internal and external. Internally 
we must consider the teaching of citizenship. Is this the business 
of the university ? If so, by what means can it be carried out ? 
The answer to the first question is surely in the affirmative, and 
we may confidently predict that with the setting up of new 
Secondarv Schools with a new curriculum, and with a new 
emphasis in the curriculum of the older schools, bo)-s and girls 
will come up to the university in the future better prepared for 
such teaching than hitherto. The answer to the second question 
is that clearly citizenship cannot be taught directly as a new 
subject, indeed that very httle direct teaching would be proper 
or possible beyond that fuller attention for all students to the 
social sciences which has already been suggested ; the study of 
these, of economics and politics, will provide a valuable socio¬ 
logical and philosophical background for most callings in life, 
and the ci\ il ser\ ant, the local government officer, the politician, 
the financier, the industrialist, the teacher, the clerk in holy 
orders, the doctor, the architect, the engineer, and the agricul¬ 
turalist, will all be the better citizens for such study as a foimdation 
for their more specialized subjects. But indireedy and on the 
deeper philosophical level, the contribution of the university can 
be vital. It is only an educated spirit in the community that 
can make modem democracy w^ork, and it is the peculiar responsi¬ 
bility of the university to foster this spirit in what Mr. Happold 
calls the “ directive elite ” and postulates as an essential dement 
in a healthy modem society ; ^ from this elite, in positions of 
leadership and control, it will be diffused among the people at 
large. The university can best perform this task by teaching 
“ those disciplines which seek to encourage free and well-informed 
thought upon great issues—religious, poUtical, social, and 

^ F. C. Happold, cii. 
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economic ”, by developing powers of clear thinking and the 
honest examination by the individual of his own mental processes, 
bv encouraging freedom of thought and freedom of expression 
in all studies, by abundant opportunities for the tolerant apprecia¬ 
tion of the opposite point of \-iew, by gis-ing its students a grasp 
of relations in the fields of knowledge and Ittirrx^ua ^icti\ ^, 
and by the practical experience of an educated citizenship in 
the life of the society (this would be largely the work of the 
students themselves). These functions are obWously not limited 
to any specific study : they are integrating elements running 
through all university experience, and it is only out of some such 
integration that the teaching of citizenship can be bom. If it 
is so bom, it may well provide the basis of a moral training for 
those students to whom the religious basis gives no support.^ 
The external question we have to consider is that of the proper 
relationship between the university and the communitv', whether 
local or national. In the ancient universities “ town and gown ”, 
after some stormy periotfr, have reached a satisfactorv- concordat, 
with their mutual provinces recognized and the lines of their 
co-operation laid dovvii; the two form an adequately integrated 
whole. In the modem universities, an exaggerated weight given 
to the claims of the localitv has sometimes meant a certain 
parochialism of outlook and a certain vitiation of the university’s 
educational fimetions : thus the most desirable form of contact 
betw'een univ^ersity and city is probably not achieved by handing 
over the government of the former to a Council of local citizens, 
leaders in industry- or commerce or the professions, but laymen 
in education. Far more desirable is a great extension of extra¬ 
mural activity on the part of the university—outside its own walls, 
but within the walls of the city which it inhabits. Yet such 
activity cannot, of course, be limited to those confines. The 
tmiv'ersity is always a national rather than a local institution, 
and it is with the life of the nation that it must primarilv' associate 
Itself. This it can do by’ taking an activ’e interest in the education 
of the w’hole people (it has been cynically said that O.xford and 
Cambridge are interested in everything except education), by 
the provision of refresher-courses for men and women in aU walks 
of life, by concerning itself with the training of all teachers, and 
perhaps above all by a more generous and a more active support 
of the movement for adult education. These are all educational 


^ Cf. an article in the Jownal of Edti£ction for April 
Educauon for Citizenship by Eva M. Hubback. 
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links \\ith the community which can most properly be forged : 
and the resulting integration would mean a great enrichment of 
the life and studies of the university. 


So we come to adult education. The Education Act of 1944 
puts adult education “ on the map ” for the first time, but does 
not give it a very prominent position there ; it is to be regarded 
presumably as part of the third stage of education—“ Further 
Education ”—but the policy adopted is timid and the provision 
inadequate. The truth is that the Act reflects the prevailing 
public opinion that adult education is something designed for 
certain sections of the population (chiefly those who have not 
enjoyed full educational opportunities in school and college), 
and not for the population as a whole, and that it is something 
externally imposed from above and not internally grown from 
below. It is for this reason that it has become so largely identified 
wth educational provision for the working classes. But this is 
an entire misconception, and one completely alien to the total 
outlook on education ; and we shall not succeed in adult educa¬ 
tion until we vnew it in a much wder context. The first essential 
is that we should come to regard it as a natural part of the 
education of ever\' man and woman, as the necessary completion, 
indeed, of the educational process; without it, any structure of 
education which ^ve may erect is as a house without a roof; 
knowledge is gained in the class-room, but the wisdom which 
can interpret and use this in life, fitting its possessor to his environ¬ 
ment and enabling him to live wisely in relation to'it, is missing. 
Interesting corroboration of this view' comes from the Advisory 
Committee on Education in the Colonies : 

The danger of partial development has been clear enough, and the 
Advisorv- Committee has repeatedly urged that attention should be 
paid not only to school education of the young but also to that of the 
adult. If w'e arc to secure the improvement of the life of the com¬ 
munity we are brought face to face with the conclusion that improve¬ 
ment depends upon the training of the community as a whole, 
and measures must be taken for the education of the mass of the 
community more systematic and energetic than any which were 

contemplated in the past.* 

This lesson may be learnt in the mother countiy as well as 
in the colonies, and it is a mistake to assume that even the most 
enlightened and best educated among us are in no need of adult 

* Mass Education in African Sociefy (Colonial No. i86). 
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education or that we can supply it entirely from our own re¬ 
sources : this mistake is based on a misconception of adult 
education as nothing more than an instrument for the social and 
intellectual betterment of the less privileged. This is to regard 
it purely as means, and not as an end in itself: it is, in fact, both. 
It is the means, from a vocational point of view, to a greater 
competence and efficiency, and this is a perfectly proper aim for 
it to pursue ; if this leads to worldly advancement, there is 
nothing unworthy in that. But it is the means also to other 
things : it is the means to the better education of children, which 
depends finally on the better education of their parents ; the 
complaint is often heard that the State is taking over the responsi- 
bihty of parents in this matter, and the real reason is that the 
parents are not adequately educated to perform it themselves : 
it is the means also to a constant adaptation to changing circum¬ 
stance ; it is the means to clear thinking in an age of chaotic values 
and mass-produced opinions : it provides the equipment, which 
all need, for interpreting “ the structure and dynamics of the 
modem world, both in its natural and social aspects But it is 
also an end in itself, the natural end, as has already been said, 
and an end which only ends with life itself: perhaps it is only 
the man who on the brink of the grave can look back without 
regret and look forward without fear who can regard himself as 
an educated man. It is an end in the sense that it is an essential 
element in a full share in mankind’s heritage of culture, and in 
the full life of the spirit : it is not education for leisure, it is 
education as leisure—that leisure which is given up to enjoyment 
and to the re-creation of the soul. The manager of an aircraft 
factor)', employing over a thousand men and women, has told 
me that on taking over his position he was appalled at the wealth 
of good things for w'hich his employees w'ere hungry, and w'hich 
they were quite unnecessarily missing : the provision of a wide 
variety of adult classes satisfied this hunger and really “ brought 
them to life ”—to a life which they lived and enjoyed to-day with 
no thought of what to-morrow might bring. It is an end finally 
in that it means the preservation of individuality in a planned 
society—and that is one of the most urgent problems of our time. 

W’hat must be the methods and what the content of adult 
education if it is to fill this place and perform this total function ? 
It mmt grow from below', beginning in the foundation of interests 
laid in the primary school and built upon in the secondar)' school 

^ Adolf Loewe, The Unitersiim in Tronsformation. 
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and the youth service. Boys and girls leaving school or club 
must be, like Oliver X\vist, asking for more and adult education 
must be the response of adult society to this demand. Lecky 
has pointed out somewhere that the appreciation of education 
is itself a product of education, and only thus can the integration 
of the three stages of education be assured. Nor is it only the 
content of adult education that should develop naturally from 
the interests of childhood and adolescence. It would be in¬ 
appropriate that the formal methods of the class-room should 
be continued into the adult stage, but there is a wholly desirable 
continuity possible between the less formal methods of the youth 
service and those of the adult class. The youth service is working 
out informal methods of education which may be taken as a valu¬ 
able model for adults. Adult education must often be informal, 
and its methods must not be too unfamiliar, if it is to be attractive : 
and such attractive informality can often be best realized in a 
community centre where the social, i-ecreational and educational 
activities are interwoven, much as they are in a good club. It 
is in such surroundings, moreover, that adult education will most 
successfully achieve that integration, both internal and external, 
which is necessary'—the synthetic approach to studies, the blur¬ 
ring of distinctions between subjects themselves and between 
subjects and practic<d activities, the reconciliation of liberal and 
v'ocational pursuits in a wider unity, the close association of 
class-studies with soci<d and occupational interests, the under¬ 
standing of the social significance of dedly work, the “ cross¬ 
fertilization ” of theory' and practice, the wise use of knowledge 
gained in the process of earning a living, and the fundamental 
relev'ance of the whole proceeding to a fiill life. It is probable 
that ex-service men and women, many of whom have learnt to 
appreciate adult education in such a setting, will look to centres 
of this ty'pe as the natural places for its continuance, where they 
will feel most at home : and unless they find it here, it is to be 
feared that they may drop it altogether. The technique of 
teaching will clearly be a very special technique, and no worth¬ 
while efforts have vet been made to train tutors in adult classes 
for their work : ^ this is a matter which demands very urgent 
and thoughtful attention, and it is to be hoped that the valuable 
e.\perience gained by lecturers to the Forces during the war will 
be used to the full : these men and women have learned how 

> 1 he McNair Report has nothing to say about the training of teachers for adult 

education. 
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CIL\PTER X 


THE TEACHERS 

Thy teachers shall not be removed into a comer any more. 

Isaiah. 

It is often said, and truly said, that the success of the many 
educational reforms which are in men’s minds will depend 
ultimately on the supply of teachers. \Ve are told that anything 
from seventy thousand to a hundred thousand new teachers are 
needed as soon as possible for the working of the new Education 
Act, and it is to this quantitative aspect of the problem that 
most attention has been given. Little has been done to solve 
it, beyond the institution of a few Emergency Training Centres 
under the Local Education Authorities, and the promise of more 
to come : and little thought has been given to the qualitative 
aspect of the problem. It is, however, not only a question of 
how many teachers we shall need, but also of the types of teacher 
which the schools of to-morrow will demand : and we shall make 
a disastrous mistake if we content ourselves \vith merely increasing 
the numerical product of our traditional training-courses. For 
total education, as it has been set forth in this book, there is a 
quantitative as well as a qualitative problem : but it ^\ill have 
become apparent to the reader that the qualitative is the more 
important. This final chapter will, therefore, be devoted to a 
consideration of the recruitment and training of teachers for 
total education. I shall confine myself mainly to the supply of 
teachers to the schools. Not that the training of teachers for 
adult education and for university work is unimportant. It has, 
as evety'one know s, been notoriously neglected. Litde attempt has 
been made at a systematic study of the qualities and techmque 
which a tutor in an adult class needs, and he has been given few 
opportunities of acquiring these. If adult education is to occupy 
the place foreshadowed for it in the Act, it is to be hoped that 
tJie Government, in collaboration with the universities, w?ill 
encourage the necessary' research, and implement its findings in 
the proNision of practical facilities. The County Colleges, agaui, 
\nll require an entirely new type of teacher wth a new technique, 
and research will be needed here too. Such research would 
appear to be peculiarly the business of a university Department 

Ii.2 
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of Education, and it is in this field perhaps that the university 
can make its most effective contribution to the cause of Further 
and Adult Education. But the reminder “ Physician, heal thy¬ 
self ” will not be unheard : and it is as well that it should be 
heard. The suggestion that a university teacher should be trained 
has always been unpopular in universits' circles. There has been 
a tacit and a strange assumption that the man who has proved 
himself, by winning distinction in an Honours School, to be a 
good learner (and possibly a good thinker), vsill ipso facto be a 
good teacher—and that often without any' experience of men and 
affairs outside academic circles. What warrant is there for this 
belief? Most students who have attended university lectures do 
not share it—and the proof of the pudding is in the eating. It 
cannot be shared bv anvone who holds the more total view of 
university education which was outlined in the last chapter : for 
this, apart from a training in the essential technique of voice- 
production and the presentation of subject-matter, much careful 
preparation will be needed. ^Vhere is it to come from ? Quis 
custodiet ipsos cuslodes ? The unis ersities are to be guardians not 
only' of academic standards but also of teaching standards, and 
they are to be the agents for an effective adult education and 
the training of teachers. W’^e are thus confronted with a s'icious 
circle : but the circle can be broken where the univ'ersity Depart¬ 
ment of Education finds its place. Such a Department, wth its 
staff reinforced by expert and experienced assistance from outside, 
c^ make the necessary prov'ision : and it is to such a Department 
that university teachers should look for the courses which thev 
need- They will not look to it, however, until they become 
aware of their need, and until the true function of these Depart¬ 
ments is more fully appreciated and they are given a juster and 
more generous recogmtion than they have enjoyed in the past : 

when that comes about, entirely new fields of activity will open 
out before them. 

But I must turn to the schools. If we are to obtain men and 
women in the necessary numbers and of the right quality, we 
shall have to draw on a wider field than hitherto. We shall 
have as recruits to the teaching profession those who have been 
educated in the new Modem and Technical Secondary Schools : 
we shall have married women, and among them w^e are likely to 
find some of the best teachers, especially for young children : 
we shall have those who have served in His Majesty’s forces, and 
ave discovered a vocation and served an apprenticeship for 
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teaching there . we shall have (it may be hoped) members of 
the staffs of University Trzdning Departments and Training 
Colleges, Club leaders, and men and women from industry, 
commerce, and other occupations, entering the profession at a 
later age. How are all these to be trained for the kind of work 
which has been presented in these pages ? I begin with a general 
proposition of a paradoxical nature : all teachers should be 
trained, but there should be no specific training of teachers. The 
first part of this statement is based on the conviction that though 
there are “ bom teachers ”, there are not enough to go round, 
and that even the bom teacher, like the bom artist or the bom 
musician, should study the technique of his craft. There are also 
the self-made teachers, whose only training has been their experi¬ 
ence—and a very severe and instmetive training-school that has 
been ; but it has often been an expensive school, and the price 
paid by the children who have proHded the raw material for 
the experience has been heavy ; “ The waste in a teacher’s work¬ 
shop ”, says Professor \Vhitehead, “ is the lives of men,” and 
there hais been a good deal of waste which might have been 
a\’oided by training. So all teachers should be trained : few 
parents would wilUngly commit their cluldren to the care of the 
bom doctor or the self-made dentist ; it is wholly illogical and 
contrar)’ to the e\idence to assume that the untrained teacher is 
any more reUable than these. But there should be no specific 
training of teachers, and no institutions devoted exclusively to 
that end. The era of the training of teachers is past. It was bom 
of the necessity to bring up a literate generation, and to accom¬ 
plish this task it developed a narrow technique and a highly 
specialized professional approach to the work of the schools. 
To-day the need is to bring up a cultured generation, and to 
accomplish this task a new type of man and woman is demanded. 
The verv’ phrase “ the training of teachers ” is out of date, and 
both the terms in it are misleading and dangerous. “ Training ” 
is commonly associated with ad hoc preparation for an athletic 
contest or with teaching tricks to an animal or ^vith a narrow 
\'ocationalism. ^one of these is applicable to the schoolmaster 
or schoolmistress of to-day. Preparation for an athletic contest 
concentrates on one part of the personality (the physical) and 
neglects the rest ^ but school-work demands the integrated and 
balanced personality' of the whole man, the co-education of body, 
mind, and spirit. The teacher of to-day must be the teacher of 
the whole man, and he can never be this unless he is a whole man 
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himself: we teach more by what we are than b}- what %\ e say : 
“ since education is concerned ^Nith the whole of life and since 
its main object is being rather than doing, it is clear that the fii-st 
tiling demanded of the teacher is integrity' of mind and char¬ 
acter”.*^ Nor, as I have already pointed out,^ can training be 
a matter of teaching professional tricks, and the student Avho 
comes to the Tr ainin g College in search of these, expecting to 
find there the technical equipment which will make him a com¬ 
petent teacher, will go away disappointed. A narrow vocalion- 
alism is whoUy out of tune with modem educational thought, 
and it is antipathetic to those generous s>'mpathies and that 
consciousness of being one member in a self-educating communit)* 
which total education demands of the teacher. It is part and 
parcel of the narrowness implicit in the second term of the phrase 

’. “ Teacher ” no longer rinsrs true : 

o o 

it no longer describes the real character or work of those to whom 
we entrust the upbringing of our children : it smacks too much 
of instruction, of the ex-cathedra attitude, and of the dominie's 
desk : it neglects too much those far more educative activities 
which go on outside the class-room, and those lessons learnt, 
perhaps unconsciously, from an emdronment, material, intel¬ 
lectual, moral, and spiritual, which it is the first duU' of a school 
staff to create ; it leads to too much teaching, and ig^iores the 
fact that probably the best teacher of to-day is the most self- 
efiacing. The w’hole phrase is an anachronism, and the svstem 
built on it is equally anachronistic. It is related to the days of 
the “ three R’s ”, and it has very- little rele\'ance to the days of 
the three As , of age, ability,- and aptitude. It perpetuates 
the conception of teachers as a race apart, many of them ear¬ 
marked, by a permcious system of grants-in-aid, from an earh- 
age for an occupation w^hich subsequently, w'hatever the distaste 
OT the mcompetence they may develop for it, they cannot avoid. 
They are a section of the community sharply segregated from the 
rest of Ae community, preparing themselves for their life’s w ork 
in institutions where their fellow-students are all preparing 
toemsdves for the same work, nourished on the trainee’s special 
Met of professional and methodological studies rather than on 
uman nature’s daily food. They have little opportunity and 

to share in the enjoynment of the things by 
which men live. Such a system may have succeeded in ‘ " 


o 

train- 


* Eductiiion—^ Catholic 

* See Ch. M, p. 86. 
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ing ” the “ teacher ” : it has entirely failed to educate the human 
being : to attempt the first wTthout the second is to put the cart 
before the horse. This is what w’e have tended to do, and the 
trained teacher has been too often the untrained human being. 
^Ve must reverse the process, and our aim must be the education 
of the right human beings for w'ork in our schools : if we can 
succeed in this, the trained teachers will follow. The era of the 
training of teachers is past: our business to-day is with the 
education of the educator, 

WTio, then, is the human being that we need? His chief 
characteristic, if there is an>T:hing in the argument of this book, 
must be wholeness—^wholeness of personality and mind, and 
wholeness of experience. The first—“ the mind and soul accord¬ 
ing well, to form one music ”—may be expected to find a growing- 
point in the educational programme which I have outlined in 
these pages, a programme which attempts to cater for the whole 
child, as an undi\-ided indiridual, the whole time. With such 
an education behind him, and with proper encouragement in 
his student days, the prospective teacher will be in a more favour¬ 
able position to correlate his studies with one another and his 
knoiviedge with his experience, to see life steadily and to see it 
whole. His more mature studies will strengthen his intellect. 


“ The only means of strengthening one’s intellect ”, said Keats,^ 
“ is to let the mind be a thoroughfare for all thoughts, not a select 
partv.” The mind w'hich is a “ select party” is a menace in 
the class-room, and one of the principal desiderata in the training 
of teachers ^ to-day is to keep the thoroughfare open and to see 
that there is plenty of traffic to pass along it. From this open- 
mindedness will spring that sympathy and tolerance, that intd- 
lectual adaptabilin-, and that w idth of interests which are essential 
for successful dealing with children in their infinite variety. But 
the thoroughfare of the mind must be one and not many, and the 
traffic upon it must be regulated traffic and all converging on one 
coaT This implies a phuiophy of life, and of educadon. a map 
upon which the future teacher may see his studies m then- rdation 
to one another and in their relation to other human actiintia: 
it means that he must be given rime and opportunity in 
training-course to think about education . he will have ^t e tun 
for it afterwards, when he is engaged in the aU-absorbmg tas 
of the class-room and the common life, and the opportunity 


• Letters, t‘i 6 : to George eatd Georgiana Keats, 1819. 
> I kS the phrase, for want of a better. 
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must be offered and taken now if ever : he must consider, in 
association with the best minds, the all-important question of 
1 1 studying and proposing to teach this, that, or the other 
suWect ?, a far more irnportant question than How am I to teach 
it ?, the question which has hitherto come first. To this inquiring 
and disciplined intellect he must add an appreciation of culture 
in all its forms, an emotional life developed to a fine sensitivity' 
but held in a strict control, and the power of a will which has been 
strengthened by reason and by humanity. These elements, 
moreover, must be held in such a nice balance that an integrated 
personality and a life of harmony’ and ordered rhythm may be 
the result. Such a result is produced not by vocational training, 
but by a- liberal education. But wholeness of personality must 
be matched by wholeness of experience, and it must be part of 
the teacher’s education that he should touch life at as many 
points as possible and weave his experiences into an intelligible 
tapestry’. “ Besides being well bred,” say's Locke, “ the tutor 
should know the world well : the ways, the humours, the follies, 
the cheats, the faults of the age he has fallen into, and particularly 
of the country he lives in.” ^ The segregated life of the Training 
College affords but few opportunities of making these contacts. 
In particular the student will need to study boy’s and girls in as 
many contexts as possible, gain first-hand experience of their 
social background, and see them at home and at work, in the 
club and at play, in the cinema and at the street comer, as well 
as in the schoolroom. It is through such varied practical activi¬ 
ties that he “ will begin to realize how insignificant are the 
‘ subjects ’ studied in the class-room and enshrined in the school 

books, compared with the solid educative bulk of nature and of 
life all around him ”.- 


It is against such a background as this that the more specialized 
studies of the teacher’s course must be set. How and where is 
Ae background to be supplied? Its essenUal feature is an 
institution where the teacher in training can study education in 
association with students studying other subjects and with students 
^dying education for other purposes than that of teaching. 
There are many such purposes : the study of education is essential 
for the Inspector of the Ministry of Education, for the administra¬ 
tive officer of the Local Education Authority’, for the worker in 
a Child Guidance CUnic, for the welfare worker in a factory', 


^ Thoughts concerning EduccLtion. 
* H* M. Burton* cit. 
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for the Probation OflBcer, for the Club leader and the Youth 
Officer, for the member of a Youth Committee, for the missionary, 
for the clerk in Holy Orders, for the magistrate in a Juvenile 
Court. All these and many others are concerned with the 
education of children and adolescents, with helping the plant to 
grow into the best that it can be, and are thus fellow-workers 
with the teacher : some \vill need to take a whole-time course 
in education, others a part-time course : but whether whole-time 
or part-time, it will be very much to their advantage, and to 
the advantage of the future teachers, if all can be trained together. 
Nor should the teachers so trained be destined for one particular 
type of school : the present s^'stem under which teachers for 
Primary Schools are for the most part trained in Training Colleges, 
and teachers for Secondary* Schools in University Training 
Departments, leads inevitably to unreal social distinctions and 
the disintegration of the teaching profession. There is plenty of 
common ground to form a solid foundation for the training of all 
these, and on that foundation the necessary* specialized studies 
may* be pursued in the appropriate groups. It is only if this 
common ground is cultivated that we may hope to produce a 
crop of teachers with the qualities and attitudes which I have 
described, and with a clear insight into the social significance of 
their ^v’ork and the proper place of the school in the community ; 
only* so can the \*icious circles w*hich bound the lives of most 
teachers to-day* be broken—the circle of Primary School- 
Secondary* School—Training College—Primary School, for one, 
or the circle of Preparatory School—Public School—University 
Public (or Preparatory) School for another, circles which never 
intersect and w'hich never touch any* other social or professional 
circles ; only so w*ill there grow among those who follow othCT 
occupations a more sympathetic understanding of the teacher s 
occupation and a more proper respect for the part which he plays 

in the life of society. 

This catholic study of education must be the business ot the 
universities : there is no other body which can promote it, and 
no other body with the qualifications needed for that control of 
the training of teachers which its promotion wiU entail: unl^ 
the univers^ities shoulder this responsibility, it must in time be 
taken over bv the State, and that is a totalitarian solution of the 
problem which few would welcome. It is not enough 

universities should be prepared to co-operate 
in try*ing to improve the training of teachers and o 
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contacts between the various institutions engaged upon that 
work : such co-operation has been practised for man>- years by 
the Joint Boards of universities and training colleges, and the 
fruits have been meagre in the extreme : the connection ^vith the 
universities has been litde more than an examinational one, and 
the influence of the university has been hardly felt in the colleges : 
nor is the expansion of the Joint Board scheme, as proposed b>' 
half the McNair Committee,^ likely to produce any more satisfac¬ 
tory results. The same must be said of the plan to set up Institutes 
of Education, in or near the universides but with a legal existence 
independent of them, which has been proposed by the Committee 
of Vice-Chancellors and Principals. This is indeed a version of 
the Joint Board scheme, and only differs from it in details. Both 
are alike in refusing to put the responsibility upon the university 
—and that is crucial. Without it, the influence of the university 
in the training of teachers (apart from those few of its own 
graduates whom it trains for Secondary' Grammar Schools) will 
be negligible ; students in Training Colleges will ha\ e no con¬ 
sciousness of having enjoyed any part or lot in a university 
education, and they will go on their way unaffected by that 
liberal education in a liberal atmosphere which the university 
alone can supply and w'hich the teaching profession of the future 
imperativ'ely demands. If the universities accept thb responsi¬ 
bility, it win mean the establishment in each university, as the 
centre of an area, of a School of Education. Such a School, of 
which the University Training Department and the Training 
Colleges in the area would be constituent members, would be 


the centre for all interested, for whatever purpose, in the study 
of education. Just as we do not have Training Colleges for 
Lawyers or Departments for the Training of Engineers, but 
umyersity Schools of Law or Engineering, numbering among 
their students a large proportion w’ho are not going to be pro¬ 
fessional lawy'ers or professional engineers, so we should have 
Schools of Education organized on the same system : and the 
non-professional students would be as valuable an element in 


the education of the future teachers as they are in the education 
of the future lawy ers or engineers. ^Vhether the School should 
ofier Degrees or not, must be a matter of opinion : it would 


P, * Committee supporting this recommendation were Dr. 

**“*““• !.“• MeXair, Miss Ross, and Mrs. Stocks : the other 

h^ rf the C^ttee. Sir Fred Clarke, Sir Frederick Mander, Mr. P. R. Morris, 

Thomas, and Mr. S. H. Wood, recommended University SchooU of 
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enhance its status if it did, but until there has been further 

* ^ 

experimentation with courses in education and adequate safe¬ 
guards for academic standards can be assured, it may be as well 
that it should content itself with a less ambitious recognition. It 
would conduct and correlate research work, and would put the 
results of this at the disposal of all teachers. All studying 
education in the area would be student-members of the School, 
and these would be divided into an intra-mural and an extra¬ 
mural category^ : the intra-mural students would be the graduates 
in the university Training Department, and the extra-mural the 
members of the Training Colleges : the association of the first 
with the university w'ould clearly be more intimate than that of 
the second, but the association of both w'ould be real and close. 
^Vhile details of discipline and of internal administration would 
be left in the hands of the Tr ainin g College authorities, the 
university^ would be responsible, through a properly constituted 
Delegacy, for the general supervision of curriculum, for the 
distribution of teaching-po^ver throughout the area, for putting 
the libraries and academic resources of the university at the 
disposal of all students in the area, for the arrangement of special 
courses of lectures (some by the staff of the Training Colleges 
given in the universities, and some by university lecturers given 
in the Colleges), for facilitating the interchange of students and 
of staff between university' and College, for conducting the pro¬ 
fessional examination leading to the common status of “ Qualified 
Teacher ” in w hatever ty’pe of school (and perhaps a higher 
examination for an advanced status), for the pro\dsion of refi*esher 
courses and other advanced courses, and for developing by every 
possible means the unity' and the wholeness of the School. (These 
tasks are likely to become progressively easier with the improve¬ 
ments in communications and transport which may be expected.) 
In this w'ay appropriate courses would be offered for all contem¬ 
plating one or other of the ” educational professions ”, nor w'ould 
students be segregated either from those reading in other Schools 
or from one another according as their destination was the Primary 
School, the Secondary’ School, the Public School, the Club, Child 
Guidance Clinic, and so on. None would be committed to 
teaching or to any other occupation, but all would be members 
of that corporate society consisting of all sorts and conditions 
of men united in the pursuit and the dissemination of truth, wHch 
makes the true university. It is precisely the “ universahty ” d 
such a societv' that the teacher of to-morrow chiefly needs, anfl 
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that the teacher of yesterday has most sadly missed. “If I 
were to found a university ”, said Professor Leacock, “ I should 
begin by founding a smoking-room ” : and it is the freedom 
of this smoking-room, where all men meet and all subjects are 
discussed, which makes for the untrammelled mind and the 
free and integrated personality' of the great teacher. The 
university, in accepting this responsibihty-, would not be com¬ 
mitting itself to vocational instruction, which many would hold 
to be improper : it would be engaged on a task of liberal 


education. 

A gains t this background we may consider what should be 
the specific studies and activities of the future teacher. Training 
courses in the past have often been \'itiated and rendered to 
some degree suspect by excessive attention to an unscientific 
psychology for which the students are not yet reads' : though 
designated “ Educational Psychology- ”, it has tended to be the 
kind of psychology' “ which tells you a good deal about the mind 
of the psychologist, but very' httle about anybody else’s mind ’. 
There is litde doubt that in this sense we must “ de-psychologize ” 
our courses. Such psy'chology' has developed largely as an 
attempt to fill the place of a “ Theory of Education ” which 
has been to a considerable extent empty of meaning. .\nd 
indeed it is difficult to get a firm grasp of what the “ Theory 
of Education ” really is. Better than an attempt to follow and 
to catch this will-o’-the-VN-isp (an attempt which ends so often in 
the discovery that we have caught something else) would be a 
study of the theories of education expounded by the great tliinkers 
and writers from Plato and Aristotle and Qiiiniilian down through 
Locke, Rousseau, and Herbart, to the prophets of the nineteenth 
century in this country". From such a study, and especially from 
the study of Plato, wall arise all those questions which the teacher 
of to-day needs to consider and to which he must find his own 
answers. We cannot ignore theory^ : “to recommend the separa¬ 
tion of practice from theory', is simply to recommend bad 
practice ^ but w^e must bring theory' w'iihin a manageable 
compass, we must not pursue it on too abstract a level, and we 
must be able to see it in action. Our own educational “ system ’’ 
has grown haphazard, and is based on no theoretical principles : 
but in the wnters I have mentioned we can see theoiy* firmly 
established on logical and psychological bases and worked out 
to its practical conclusions. Such a study of prescribed texts, 


'James \fill, ArticU on Education 
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then, should be the first element in a teacher’s training. Some 
of the questions which arise will be psychological, and the second 
element in the course should be the psychology of childhood and 
adolescence : this is not a special brand of psychology called 
“ Educational Psychology' ”, but is simply the study of children, 
and enough e\idence has been collected on their physical, mental, 
and emotional development to pro\ide a sound b^y of reliable 
material ; it is here that hygiene, an important factor in the 
correlated development of body and mind, should be included. 
The results of such study can be checked and tested at each stage 
by such day-to-day contacts with children as the practical side 
of the course will afford. Thirdly, there will have to be instruc¬ 
tion in the sociological foundations of education and in its history, 
so far as this is relevant to an understanding of the present position 
and pro\ides an explanation of what schools w'e have and why we 
ha\ e them : from this the part w’hich they severally have to play 
in the education of the people will become apparent, and the 
parts left to be played by the voluntary' organizations, the Youth 
Service, Scouts and Guides, and the other agencies of the com¬ 
munity. There must be practical experience—both long spells 
of it in schools of varying types, and shorter spells in clubs, 
community centres, and the like, with frequent visits to Juvenile 
Instruction Centres, Juvenile Advisory Committees, Local Educa¬ 
tion Authorities, After-Care Committees, Youth Committees, and 
any other bodies which hav'e to do with the welfare and instruction 
of boys and girls. This practical experience will be closely' related 
to the students’ psychological and sociological studies, by' which 
it v^ill be illuminated and which it \vill in its turn illuminate. 
Further, we should include as a common element in the course 
for all teachers, either a training in some art or craft, or physical 
training. NIan is a skill-hungry animal , and yet this hunger 
is rarely satisfied ; the starv'ation is due to the fact that a training 
in manual or bodily skills has been widely neglected in schools, 
and these skills have been regarded as the Cinderellas of the 
curriculum. They can only be rescued from this status, if we 
so train our teachers that they will be competent both to practise 
and to foster them ; and this competence k likely, with the growth 
of new types of school, to be an increasingly important part of 
every’ teacher’s equipment. Finally, and on a deeper level, there 
must be two things more : that “ acquainting ourselves with the 
best that has been known and said in the world, and thus with 
the historv of the human spirit ”, which is one of Matthew 
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Arnold’s definitions of culture : ^ and that thinking about educa¬ 
tion, fostered in lectures and tutorial classes and discussions, 
through which a student may work out for himself his philosophy 
of education, see his professional future against its eternal back¬ 
ground, find in his course not only a technical training but a 
way of life, and weave out of its patchwork elements a patterned 
tapestr)'. This is essentiaL If I may quote what I have written 
elsewhere,* “ The teacher trained in patchwork will be a patch¬ 
work teacher, and his pupils will grow up with a patchwork 
conception of life. The tapestr\-trained teacher will wca\'e a 
tapestr)' out of his school life, and will see that only as part of 
a wider tapestry" woven by humanity : and his pupils will find 
that life makes sense.” 

All this is basic, the common core of the curriculum for all 
students in the School of Education. Around this core will be 
assembled other subjects for study in more specialized groups. 
These subjects may be considered in three main categories 
(though the categories will sometimes overlap). There is tlic 
categoi*)^ of special interests, the technical categorv , and the 
vocational category'. The first w'ill include such subjects as 
Comparative Education, Religion in Education, Physical Educa¬ 
tion, Education and Society', and Advanced Psychology*. An 
interest in one or more of these subjects may be expected to 
grow' out of the common core, and may be partly determined 
by vocational considerations (here, the first and third categories 
would overlap). The technical categoiy* will be concerned with 
the technique of teaching this, that, or the other subject, and it 
will not be possible to divorce this from a general study of the 
curriculum ; for the justification for including the subject in 
the curriculum, and a consideration of why it should be there 
and the place it should occupy, is a necessary* preliminary to 
any consideration of how it should be taught : it is only w'hcn 
the student knows the answ'er to these prcliminarx' questions 
that he can determine his aims in teaching, and upon his aims 
his method will depend. This involves a much more liberal 
treatment than the old-fashioned and largclv unreal methodo- 
logy . Method can never be taught ; but the methods adopted 
by other teachers can profitably be studied, and with the know*- 
ledge so gained, combined with the general considerations to 
which I have referred, the student will be able to try out during 

^ JLiteraiure and Dogma* 

In an article in the journal oj Education for January 1941. 
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the practical part of the course (when mistakes matter little) 
various approaches to his work, and aftenvards, as a practising 
teacher, evolve and polish his o^nti method. It is, indeed, in 
practice, and not in the lecture-room, that technical skill must 
be acquired. The vocational categor\' will cater for students in 
accordance with the particular branch of the educational service 
w^hich they wish to take up : some will study administrationj some 
adult education, some work in special schools or nursery^ schools 
or primary^ schools or secondary^ schools, some community 
centres, some the Club movement. If the curriculum of the 
course may be regarded as a pNTamid, these studies will come 
near the top. 

It will be clear that much of the teaching for such a course 
can be proxided in the university by university teachers lecturing 
in their appropriate Faculties. There graduate-members of the 
School of Education will often find what they need in their 
regular degree-courses : some of the instruction given in such 
courses wiU also be appropriate to the non-graduate members : 
for these, moreover, it may be hoped that university teachers 
would be prepared to make special provision. The more of such 
provision that can be made by the university, the better : for it 
is a five and integral association with the university that we want 
to develop among the extra-mural students. For the rest (and 
for the more specialized parts of the course) the staff of the School 
of Education would be responsible, working in close co-operation 
with the staffs of the constituent Colleges, with certain university 
Departments f such as the Department of Experimental Psycho- 
logv% or the Department of Social Studies), with local schools (for 
demonstration lessons), with schools farther afield i^for long-term 
students' practice), with Bov's’ and Girls' Clubs, with the Liocal 
Education Authority, and with local industry^ or agnculturc- 
To cov'er the ground and to co-operate fully' with these other 
bodies, the staff would need to be of a more varied texture than 
is commonlv found in training institutions : its members woidd 
need to be recruited from a wider field, to have a more extensive 
experience behind them, and to enjoy better opportumti^ of 
maintaining contact with the school or club world : one of the 
Tngcrs in the training staff «ith which we are familiar ts *at 
its members are so busy teaching others hosv to teach that they 
forget how to teach themselves, and their work become pure y 
theoretical and unreal, unadjusted to the chan^ng conditions in 
schools. It seems that we should need, in addition to a per- 
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manent Staff consisting mainly of scholars and researchers, a more 
temporary staff of experienced men and women appointed from 
schtSl-staffs or club-staffs for a short period and returning to 
school work or to club work at the end of that time ; this would 
be to the common benefit of school, club, and university : we 
should also need part-timers, teaching in the School of Education 
concurrently with teaching in schoob or working in clubs : and 
we should need frequent exchanges, for a complete term, between 
school-teachers and tutors in the School of Education. It w<juld 
be important that experience as a member of the staff of a School 
of Education should be recogniaed as a valuable qualificatif)n for 

good posts in the school world. 

Such a staff would be adequate to deal with all the work of 


the School. It could cover the course for the Teachers’ initial 
qualification. It could deal with the neccssarv- research, a highly 
important part of the School’s activity ; particular fields in which 
research is urgently needed to-day are Physical Education (of 
which games and physical training form only a small part), the 
effects of mental stress (e.g. of the School Certificate e.xamination) 


on health and physique, and \dce versa, the analysi.s and testing 
of character (particularly in the light of such experiments as the 
Four-Fold achievement of the County Badge Scheme), the relation 
between types of education and subsequent careers (a subject 
on which many facile generalizations based on inadequate factual 
evidence are made), and many problems of discipline and 
curriculum. These are but samples. The SchcKjl, in view of its 
wide contacts, would enjoy an admirable field for such research 
work, and opportunities such as no institution has ever known 
for collecting the evidence it needed. Finally, the staff, with the 
help of the university^, could provide the necessary advanced 
courses. These are likely to be of increasing importance. It is 
often said that the best training comes after teaching, and there 
is much to suppmrt the assertion. It is after experience that the 
teacher realizes the importance of asking questions, and knows 
what questions he wants to ask. In particular, it is only after 
experience that certain subjects such as Psycholog\^ become 
relevant and significant. This need can be met partly by Vaca¬ 
tion Courses : these would be “ Refresher Courses and would 
be aimed deliberately at refreshment—and the teacher’s need for 
refireshment is perhaps greater than in any other occupation. But 
mere should also be advanced courses of longer duration, occupy¬ 
ing a year, during which the teacher would be seconded from his 
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school. The School of Education would thus become something 
of a Staff College in Education ; ^ve have never possessed such a 
College, and the time is ripe for its establishment. A course of 
this length would naturally lead on to some higher qualification ; 
the university Diploma in Education might be reser\ed for this 
purpose, and should be recognized as a qualification for the higher 
posts in the teaching world. The curriculum vita of the fully quali¬ 
fied teacher would then be as follot>^ ; he would take his 
preliminary examination when, after a full Secondary education, 
he gained admission to the university School of Education : his 
intermediate examination, qualifiing him as a teacher for any 
ty'pe of school, would come at the end of his course in that School; 
this would be followed by three or four years’ practical experience, 
during which he would still be under the general guidance, for 
reading and further study, of the School of Education : at the 
end of that time he would return and after a year’s further 
training take his final examination for the university Diploma in 
Education. It may be added that such returned practitioners, 
apart from the benefit to themselves, wnuld greatly benefit the 
university in its study of education. 

WTiat would be the results of such a scheme of training as I 

o 

have outlined ? All teachers would be university-trained, and 
this fact would have important effects in forging links between the 
universities and the schools, and in improring the status and 
fostering the unity of the teaching profession. The precise degree 
of association with the university would vary as between one 
teacher and another, but the association would be real, and the 
variations, in course of time, would progressively be ironed out: 
nor would they ever approach the present sharp distinction 
between the university-trained teacher in the Grammar School 
and the College-trained teacher in the rest. Under the new 
Education Act a large number of erstwhile Elementary Schools 
become Secondary’ Schools ; if they are to achieve the esteem 
which their new status demands, their staffs must be as highly 
regarded as the staffs of the old-established Grammar Schools, 
^nd this regard t^Tll depend to no little extent on their training. 
“ .\11 professions ”, said Ruskin, “ should be liberal, and there 
should be less pride felt in peculiarity of employm^t and more 
in excellence of achievement.” ^ This is true, but it is a counsel 
of perfection ; and human nature being what it is, we must take 
such steps as we can to mitigate a consciousness of peculiarity of 

* Ston/ts of Vemci. 
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employment. Such consciousness is particularly damaging when 
it is felt inside a single profession : it has been acutely felt inside 
the teaching profession, which has indeed been rather a hierarchy 
of professions than a single and self-respecting whole. In fostering 
this wholeness the universities, by undertaking the responsibility 
for the training of all teachers, can play a decisive part. Further, 
men and women trained in this way would find more than one 
occupation open to them : they would not be trained solely for 
teaching, still less for teaching in one particular type of school: 
mobility within the profession would be gready increased, and 
inasmuch as the training would prepare its students for more 
than one occupation {for the \ outh Service, for example, or for 
administration, as well as for teaching), a certain interchange- 
ability of professions would result, and the problem of the exit 
from the teaching profession would be partially solved as w'ell as 
that of the entrance to it; it b the latter which has reccis ed all 
our attention, but the former cannot be ignored. These are 
results which total education would welcome—nay, which it 
demands. But above all it demands the w hole man and woman 
which such a training would send into our schools, men and 
women who had experienced an inner integration of mind and 
heart, and an outer integration of experience, and in whom the 
two had been further integrated with one another. 


Dust as wc are, the immortal spirit grove's 
like harmony in music ; there is a dark 
Inscrutable workmanship that reconciles 
Discordant elements, makes them 
In one society,^ 


cling together 


It is this dark inscrutable w-orkmanship which w'e must do all in 
our power to reinforce in the teacher, so that the discordant 
elements in his own and his pupils’ lives may be reconciled, and 
that the society of his own personahty and of theirs and of the 
schools in which they work together may be alike one. 


^ ^V'o^ds^vo^th, The Prelude, 
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